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WF CORRESPONDENT in a Western town nonchalantly 
tosses to us, for answer, four questions upon which he and 
his fellow-practitioners hold different opinions, and this is 

hardly to be wondered at, as they all concern points of profes- 

sional procedure rather than matters of building practice: all 
are relatively new points in modern practice, and so have not, 
with one possible exception, been firmly fixed by custom and pre- 
cedent in one way or the other. But as all four questions are 
of importance and not clearly decided, they form excellent topics 
for discussion, and we hope that in spite of, or because of, what 
we are about to say, those of our readers who have given thought 
to the matters will express themselves, and so either support or 
controvert our own line of argument. The questions arise over 
a certain fourteen-story bank and office building which is to 
cost about three-quarters of a million of dollars, and the first is 
as to the propriety of charging five per cent on the total cost 
in view of the fact that a large number of the office-stories are 
mere repetitions one of another. Of course, each case is sur- 
rounded by its own conditions, which have to be given proper 
weight, and even the most pronounced upholders of the letter 
of the law would have to acknowledge that in their own 
practice they had come upon cases where they found them- 
selves fully justified, to their own professional conscience, in 
making the charge for their service less than the law allows. 
At first blush it would seem that a modern office-building affords 
just the instance where a departure from the recognized rate 
would not only be allowable but advisable. Yet, in spite of 
the fact that the architect’s powers as an artist are called into 
play mainly in devising the treatment of the lower three and 
the upper three stories, and although his skill as a planner is 
largely limited to fixing the typical plan for one office-floor, it 
must be borne ia mind that the usual rate of payment is devised 
not only to cover these acquirements of his, but others, the 
most important of which, perhaps, is his ability as a man of 
business; and as, in all lines of business, compensation is made 
to keep pace, more or less well, with the amount of money in- 
volved in executing that business, it is not unreasonable to 
argue that the same relative portion of his fee earned by an 
architect in his capacity as a business-man in erecting an eighty- 
thousand-dollar building is equally earned by him in erecting 
an eight-hundred-thousand-dollar one. The history of practice 
in this country and abroad shows pretty conclusively that the 
five-per-cent rule is fairly logical and can be safely applied to 
most cases. It must be remembered, too, that while in the 
early years of its career, when conditions were very different in 
the building world from what they are now, the Institute had 
incorporated in its schedule a recommendation that only three 
per cent should be charged for stores and warehouses, — 
buildings which, in that they called for little architectural ex- 
pression and were largely repetitions of a single constructive 
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unit, might be compared to the mid-height stories of an office- 
Pitti there is no such recommendation in the present 
schedule, and for the reason that such buildings in these days 
are something vastly different from what they were in the six- 
ties. There are two or three other factors in the question 
worth glancing at: First, the courts are showing a tendency to 
hold architects responsible for their mistakes in pecuniary 
damages, much as architects are held in France to-day, and 
compensation for this certain anxiety and preparation for a 
possible assessment of damages in case of mishap should cer- 
tainly be allowed for in computing the charge that an architect 
may rightfully make for his work; and mishaps may arise in 
the building of the mid-height stories as often as in the upper 
or lower ones. Next, as every one knows, and just as prevails 
in all trades and all professions, the gains that arise out of one 
job have to cover not only the rightful profit but the loss that 
occurred on the last, or will grow out of the next one. Why, 
then, may not an architect make a “fat thing” out of an occa- 
sional building where a typical floor is several times repeated ? 
To be sure, it may seem to that particular client a piece of in- 
justice to him, but that client is the very man who will scold 
because the druggist charges a dollar for a decoction which 
really costs three cents, forgetting how great a boon it is to 
every one to know that at the corner, where rents and expenses 
must be high, he can in his moment of dire need procure the 
needed styptic or cathartic. In spite of all these things, there 
are circumstances whereunder it might be wrong for an archi- 
tect to charge five per cent on an office-building of great, cost, 
Circumstances govern cases, and the practitioner may give them 
due weight in reaching his decision, without fear of penalties, 
whether he finally decide to charge less or more than the rate 
recommended in the accepted schedule. 





J HE next question asks whether the clerk-of-works should 
| be paid by the architect out of his own pocket. He dis- 

tinctly should not, and yet in this country he too often is, 
because of the fact that a clerk-of-works is a new element in 
American practice, and architects, finding they have difficulty 
enough in getting clients to agree to pay the usual full fee to 
themselves, hesitate to demand also that the client should pay 
for a clerk-of-works. But architects agree to give only super- 
vision, not superintendence — which would imply the neglecting 
of other work to give constant personal attention to one job — 
and if the client demands constant superintendence it is clearly 
his duty to pay for it himself. The result too often is that 
the architect assigns to the post some draughtsman from his 
regular office force, who does as well as he can and does not 
really add to his employer’s expenses. Still this compromise 
method is not to be recommended and has most of the disad- 
vantages, so far as the client’s real interests go, of a makeshift. 
The continuous presence on the job of a trained superintendent 
or clerk-of-works is worth to the client all he costs him. 


) HE third question is, ‘Should the cost of the steel safety- 
| deposit vaults, which is a large item, be considered as part 

of the cost of the building upon which the architect’s com- 
mission is based?’ Our answer to this question is deducible, 
we think, from our discussion of the first one. ‘The architect 
was desired to design a building of which safety-deposit vaults 
were stated to be an integral feature. Why, then, should the 
cost of such vaults be excluded from the cost of the building 
which the architect was required to create’ ‘The steel vaults 
are unquestionably, in the legal sense, “ fixtures,” and there is 
no fixture in a building which may not properly be taxed for the 
architect’s commission. If the client has bound himself to pay 
a percentage on the total cost of the building he has no right 
to murmur if in computing that cost is included the cost of steel 
vaults and all other fixtures. Sut here, again, circumstances 
must have their weight and the architect must decide for him- 
self — perhaps with some little heed to what would be good 
business policy — what under the circumstances it is reasonable 
for him to do. 


| PHE fourth question is the most difficult of all, because in it 
| are involved elements of practice that had no existence at 

the time when the percentage system was adopted by the 
profession in all countries. “Should the architect pay for 





expert engineering service required in the erection of the steel 
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frame and the installation of the mechanical plant?” Here 
we understand the questioner to lay special stress upon the 
word “expert.” As applied to the particular instance in hand, 
it may be answered that if the architect happens to have paid 
out of his own pocket for the expert engineering assistance 
required in this particular building, he certainly need have no 
qualms about including in the cost of the building on which he 
computes his own commission both the cost of the mid-height 
stories and of the safety vaults. As a general proposition, 
however, it should be noticed that the question, a certainly 
debatable one, is all the more so because of the different status 
of practitioners in all that regards the furnishings of their 
pockets and of their heads. For the sake of the dignity of the 
profession one would like to answer that, unquestionably, 
the architect should in all cases pay for all expert service 
required, and in the case of an architect who has, at length, 
won a steady and lucrative practice, and has, of course, so 
organized his regular office force as to have included in it men 
of an expertness sufficiently real to cope with all but very 
extraordinary conditions, there is no reason why he should not 
provide his own expert service. But in the case of architects 
in moderate practice, who do not normally have a corps of 
experts on their pay-roll, the case is somewhat different, all the 
more if they are young men and their client has already stipu- 
lated that in view of their youth they must not think of includ- 
ing in the cost of the building, say, the cost of mid-height 
stories or deposit vaults. The young man must generally have 
greater recourse to outside expert help than his older fellows, 
and he can less spare from his income the fee that must go to 
these outside aids, so a plausible argument could be made in 
support of his contention that the expert service should be paid 
by the client. But this course would have the disadvantage of 
at once raising the question whether the architect can properly 
include in the cost of building, on which his own fee is to be 
computed, the cost of the steel frame which he did not plan, 
or the roof trusses which he did not design. Moreover, by 
having the experts responsible not to him but to the owner, 
his control over the job as a whole would be weakened and 
new causes for trouble with the contractors would arise con- 
tinually through having so many different masters on the job, 
each asserting a final and complete authority. In some cases 
the client might be willing to make an “allowance” outright 
for expert service, for it is certain that the customary rate of 
payment was established when an architect’s duties were less 
complex than they now are and the ratio of net profit higher, 
but as the suggestion could hardly be made without putting 
the confidence of the client in his architect at risk, it would be 
as well, perhaps, not to raise the issue. On the whole, then, it 
seems best — until the body of the profession adopts a definite 
ruling — for the architect to hire and pay his own experts, but 
only in cases where the client pays the full commission. This 
question was most admirably presented from all sides in the 
paper read by Mr. Bradlee before the Convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, at Washington, in 1898, a paper 
of which the discussion was most unwisely prevented by the 
presiding officer. 





JHE notorious “ Westminster Chambers” case continues to 
|! occupy the attention of the courts, the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature and the newspapers, and this is all the more re- 
markable seeing that the architect has threatened with suits for 
damages pretty much every one who has opposed the carrying 
out of the building as he originally designed it. The contractors 
for the building, Messrs. Woodbury & Leighton, who now 
have a larger pecuniary interest at stake than any one, have 
published a very specious argument in defence of the bill for 
relief introduced in their behalf. In its essence their statement 
is merely an appeal for mercy, and much as we regret the diffi- 
culties of their situation, we cannot but feel that they deserve 
no more mercy than is usually granted to those who wilfully 
break the law. They evidently feel that they make an unan- 
swerable plea, even a valid defence, when they say “lawful or 
unlawful, it is not in the public interest to pull down the frieze 
and cornice, which is the only effect of the [ Attorney-General’s ] 
suit, and leave the building, as it will then be left, an object of 
public reproach and an injury to every building in Copley 
Square.” To such a plea as this it seems as if every one who 
believes that laws should be upheld and executed, must answer 
that they would like to see — for a while at least — even in Cop- 
ley Square, just the kind of monument above described, standing 
there to declare to all her citizens that Massachusetts has not 





one kind of law for the poor and a more agreeable kind for the 
rich. The men interested in the Westminster Chambers chose 
to “gamble on the chances” that, in one way or another, they 
could avoid compliance with the clear intent and meaning of 
the act of 1898, which limited the height of their building to 
ninety feet. Their choice made, they can hardly be blamed 
for making every effort to win their game, but our respect for 
them would be greater if they showed that they had nerve 
enough to be good losers. If their building is to become a 
“ public reproach ” — but why “ public ” ? — it is through their 
own choice, and if they object to having their names associated 
with so pitiful an object, they ought to have made a better 
forecast of the probable outcome. 





OUR years ago the Massachusetts Supreme Court declared 
that the “ picketing” of an employer’s places of business 
by his striking former employés, aided by sympathizing 

union allies, was illegal and that the strikers could be enjoined 
from maintaining such pickets. This decision rested some- 
what, but only in a very slight degree, on the allegation that the 
pickets resorted to methods of intimidation, and even to physi- 
cal violence, where persuasion proved unsuccessful in prevent- 
ing new men from taking the places voluntarily vacated by the 
strikers. The general tenor of the decision, if we remember it 
correctly, left it clearly inferable that the Court was not quite 
certain whether peaceable picketing might not be allowable. 
But the decision, in spite of this weakness, was nevertheless 
one of very great importance, and if the courts of last resort in 
other States would but affirm this decision it would go far to 
remove all possibility of riot and bloodshed as ordinary con- 
comitants of strikes. In default of this action on this side 
of the Atlantic, the forces of law and order have been greatly 
strengthened by a case just decided in England, which declares 
that not even “ peaceful picketing” can be tolerated by the 
powers vested with the duty of upholding and executing the law 
of the land, and Lyons vs. Wilkins has now become a leading 
case of vast importance. The employers first applied for, and 
secured, an interlocutory injunction against the maintenance of 
pickets by their former workmen, and on appeal by the work- 
men the temporary injunction was affirmed by the Court of 
Appeal. The employers next secured a perpetual injunction, 
which the strikers contested, but lost their case in the same 
way. Then, as their last and only recourse, the strikers appealed 
to the House of Lords, but before their appeal could be heard 
they decided to withdraw it and so confess to be hopeless all 
attempts to prevent employers from honestly and quietly con- 
ducting their own business with the aid of such workmen as 
were willing to accept their terms of employment. This Eng- 
lish case is all the more interesting just now from the fact that 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., the Associate Judge who, in the 
Massachusetts case, wrote a strong dissenting opinion, which 
was in part of its argument not a little socialistic, has just 
taken his seat as Chief Justice of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, and finds that about the same time the views he 
advanced in the picketing case of four years ago are overruled 
by the highest English court. 





Minn., runs to the effect that the National Educational 

Association has arranged a competition in essays on the 
seating, the lighting, the heating and the ventilating of public 
school-houses. Particulars are not given, save that the com- 
petitions are open to aspirants from any country and that prizes 
of two hundred and one hundred dollars will be awarded as 
first and second prizes in each of the four competitions men- 
tioned. Mr. Irwin Shepard, secretary of the Association, and 
Mr. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, 
are charged with the conduct of these competitions. That this 
undertaking was seemingly inaugurated in the Northwest, which 
is so largely settled by persons of Scandinavian descent, is only 
what might be expected from a community where these intelli- 
gent fellow-citizens of ours are so wumerous. At the time 
when the first permanent settlement of Swedes was made in 
Delaware, in 1638, there * was not in the Kingdom of Sweden 
a peasant child who could not read and write,” as an old 
chronicler puts it, and this high standard of education which 
has been maintained not only in Scandinavia itself to this day, 
but in this country, has, of course, been fostered in Scandina- 
vian families by our common-school system, and it is most nat- 
ural that they should take an active interest in procuring the 
best school buildings for their children. 


A: announcement, which seemingly emanates from St. Paul, 
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NOTES ON SOME EUROPEAN SYSTEMS OF FOREST 
ADMINISTRATION.! — IIL. 


J HE law of 1882, concerning the ad- 
ministration of the forests and 
more particularly dealing with pro- 
cedure in works of necessary reforesta- 
tion, has admirably stood the test of 
criticism. 

The reforms it proposed to institute 
were conceived in a spirit of sympathy 
with the conditions and necessities of 
the people. The experience of former 
mistakes was taken into account. 

M. Miane points out two weak places 
in its framework, however, the first in 
fixing too low the penalties for infringe- 
ment, the second in making cases of 
trespass triable by the mayors of com- 
munes, who are, he thinks, in all cases 
too much inclined to deal leniently with 

tron Grille such offences. The provision under 

which the boundaries of reforestation 

operations are to be in all cases determined by parliament caused 

general satisfaction. The people felt themselves thus placed under 
the protection of their elected representatives. 

The regulation of the pasture-lands by mayors of communes, a 
duty heretofore somewhat perfunctorily discharged, was enforced. 
The retirement from use, “mise en défens,” was recognized as the 
best scheme as yet put forward for the conservation and regeneration 
of degraded lands. 

But while the law of 1882 seems admirably adapted to secure the 
benefits intended, the results of its application have yet fallen some- 
what short of the best. 

In concession to a great deal of very excusable protest against the 
planting of trees upon degraded pastures, especially in localities 
where pastoral pursuits formed the sole resource of the peasants, 
returfing was substituted with good results. 

The indemnities provided for lands sequestered made good the 
most serious defect of the enactment of 1860. The recovery of 
sequestered lands by their owners was facilitated, one-half of refor- 
ested lands and one-fourth of returfed being relinquished to Govern- 
ment as an offset to the accrued benefits from improvement. 

In actual working, however, the administrative procedure in some 
cases set aside these advantages. ‘The indemnities were evaded. 
The people showed opposition to accepting what seemed to them the 
doubtful benefits of a system whose present cost was more obvious 
than a vague and distant promised profit. ° 

They even used force here and there to stop the works, and at one 
place burned over the new plantations. The influence of the wealthier 
herdsmen was thrown against a system which threatened to interfere 
with their business. The ignorance and credulity of the mountaineers 
made it an easy matter to persuade them that in these works the 
Government was sacrificing them to the agricultural interest of the 
valley lands. 

It was complained that the law dealt somewhat too summarily 
with the property of the communes; that, in fact, this forcible as- 
sumption of private rights by the State was confiscation. The 
complete expropriations of the 1860 Act had been modified to per- 
mit recovery of property on payment of the cost of works or relin- 
quishment of title to one-half of the area improved, but it was 
maintained, with justice, that both laws bore too hard on the pastoral 
mountain-folk. Not only the degraded pastures but those still in good 
state were expropriated — the latter as a measure of conservation. 

In certain communes the Act of 1860 worked an absolute extinc- 
tion of rights to three-fourths of the pasturage. Private owners 
were obliged to cede part of their property through inability to pay 
the cost of operations forced upon them. It was urged that reforesta- 
tion was being pushed beyond what was practical and necessary. 
Operations projected to cover an area of 1,200,000 hectares were 
thought to be excessive. The opponents of the reform claimed that 
geologic and general conditions were insufficiently considered. It 
was set down as bad policy to put cultivable lands under forest. 

The law of 1864 brought in the popular substitute of returfing to 
meet these objections. But returfing was somewhat overdone, and 
the regulations governing the work were not such as to satisfy all 
interests. Local rights and privileges were not in the opinion of 
the inhabitants sufficiently guaranteed. The law was charged with 
having granted too arbitrary powers to the Administration of Forests, 
and their operations became more and more unpopular. Preventive 
measures were sometimes neglected, the credits voted being inade- 
quate to cover more than the most urgent cases. 

From 1840 to 1876 the State had expended some seventy-eight 
millions of francs to repair the ravages of torrents, while not over 
one million annually was devoted to preventive operations. From 
these several causes had grown a distrust of Governmental refores- 
tation projects. Meanwhile various attempts at corrective legisla- 
tion, and the accumulation of experience, were leading up to the 
comprehensive legislation of 1882. 

In this the chief new features were: 1. The conservation of 
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certain lands, important to the scheme of reforestation and control 
of torrents, by means of suspension of the right of use, “/a mise en 
défens.” 2. The strict regulation of the rights of pasturage. “La 
mise en défens” was put in action by the Administration. Its 
maximum duration was fixed at ten years. ‘The owner was entitled 
to indemnity in an amount established by the Conseil de préfecture. 
At the end of the ten years the proprietor could force the State to 
acquire the lands by paying for them outright. Meanwhile the 
Administration was empowered to carry out such works as might be 
deemed advisable, without, however, radically changing the character 
of the lands. The last provision was meant to check an unreason 
able conversion of cultivable and pasture lands into forest. 

Indemnity was provided as well for communal pasture-lands with- 
drawn from use. 

These were made subject to the following provisions : — 

It became the duty of mayors of communes to report annually to 
the préfet of the district, in form prescribed, the regulation of the 
pasturage within their purview for the ensuing year. These plans 
were subject to modification by the préfet, who was also empowered 
to have them drawn up by a commission in case of a mayor failing to 
perform this duty to the satisfaction of the law and the Administra- 
tion. Disregard of these regulations was punishable under the penal 
code. 

Thus the general scheme was, to institute reforestation works 
where the need of them was greatest, to merely retire certain lands 
from use where the conditions were less urgent, and, finally, to assist 
natural regeneration of the pasture-lands by strict regulations of 
their use. Local interests were held in view. This last was the 
strongest feature of the law and the one which saved it from be- 
coming a dead letter, as had its immediate predecessors. 

The consent of parliament being required to determine the extent 
and to fix the location of Administrative operations, and the latter's 
working-plans being subject to the approval of the deputies, the 
people felt their rights to be amply safeguarded. Further, there 
could be no dispossession or deprivation of use without indemnity. 

The mountain pastoral peoples, whose interests had been sacrificed 
in previous legislation to schemes for the benefit of the valley lands, 
were well taken care of under the new law, which left as much as 
possible of the pasture-lands and improved the grazing area. ‘This 
law favored no one region to the detriment of another. It was 
logical, based upon true economic principles, being “ conceived,” 
as the excellent M. Miane insists, “in a spirit of sympathy for the 
people.” Based upon experience it retained the good points of 
precedent legislation, while discarding mistakes. It realized that a 
law to be effective must have the people’s support. Instead of 
a general scheme applied with small regard to special conditions it 
provided a series of treatments differing with the local needs. “It 
reconciles,” says Miane, “the struggle against destruction of the 
forests with the local interests of the people.” 

Under the provisions of this finally-achieved adequate legislation, 
the law of 1882, the correction of torrential streams and the restora- 
tion of the forests of France have been zealously pushed forward. 
The torrents came first because their case was urgent. ‘Their ray- 
ages must have acheck. It was out of the question to wait until the 
growth of replanted forests should extinguish their harmfulness. 

The first attack was upon the scouring of the torrent, cross and 
lengthwise scouring. The tactics in this case were to enlarge the 
bed and make it permanent. With admirable engineering skill 
the worst of these ravagers have been tamed. 

Widened here, dammed there, and canalized, the wild Alpine 
brook is again the harmless servant of man. The mad destructive 
rush of storm-waters is checked by the lessened slope of the bed. 
This is effected by barriers of masonry or of logs, which make 
deposits upon which wattlings and hedges of quick-growing shrubs 
are set to make permanent the gain of soil and stability. 

On soils where tree-growth is impossible, whatever vegetation is 
best suited to the ground, brush, thorn-bushes or what not, is substi- 
tuted. The point is to hold the ground in place. 

Wherever possible, woodland is created as the only sure means to 
prevent denudation, distribute the waters, and supply the requisite 
fertilizing humus. Brushwood does not renew itself, yields small 
harvest, and will not thrive above 1,200 metres of altitude. The 
altitude, with other conditions, determines the sort of wood to be 
planted. Between 600 and 1,000 metres lies the belt of oak, poplar, 
elm, ash and chestnut. At from 1,000 to 1,800 metres come the 
pines and larches. At from 1,800 to 3,000 metres flourish the larch 
and stone-pine (pinus cembro) alone. 

The problem set before the Administration of Forests is a knotty 
one. In places the work of replanting the denuded mountain slopes 
has had to be repeated several times before the young growth was 
able to hold its own against adverse conditions. Severity of climate, 
rapid variations of temperature, the crumbling action of frost and 
thaw have to be stoutly combated. Work in progress on trouble- 
some torrent-beds may be swept down bodily by an untimely rain- 
storm. 

To quote briefly from M. Miane’s tabulation of work done, we 
note: from 1860 to 1868 the “ Facultative Works’’ on properties 
communal, corporate and private, covered an area of 58,385 hectares ; 
for the same period the “Obligatory Works” (urgent) covered 
21,320 hectares, of which 2,743 hectares was returfing; grand total, 
then, 79,703 hectares, which, as the hectare is 2.47-- acres, runs to 








nearly two hundred thousand acres redeemed and replanted. 
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It should be noted that the work under the “Obligatory” class, 
although aggregating little more than one-fourth of the whole, repre- 
sents far more difficulties overcome. 

The falling-off in the amount of work done between 1868 and 1882 
was due largely to the unfavorable status of legislation which has 
been set forth. After 1882 there was new energy displayed. The 
boundaries of districts undergoing reforestation, which were very 
large, were subjected to revision. Where possible, “la mise en 
défens”’ was substituted for replanting, that is to say, the natural 
recuperation of the lands was encouraged by their simple withdrawal 
from use. A total area of 316,000 hectares, of which about two- 
thirds belonged to the Alps, was designated for redemption. The 
end of 1888 found about one-fifth of the work accomplished. In 
1895 a fourth had been restored or reforested. Fifteen years gave 
a total of 86,000 hectares redeemed by the State foresters. During 
the same period the State had also aided the restoration of 84,000 
hectares of communal and private lands. 

The Budget of January 1, 1879, showed the following expendi- 
tures :— 


ne eer ee er oa P 8,200,000 francs. 
si Cevennes and central plateau...........+..++ 2,400,000 * 
PYTOMMOES . o's ven 86 e0sens cer ccvecescecees ‘ 900,000“ 

Total. ..000.000% 11,500,000 francs. 


The Budget of January 1, 1889, shows an almost quintuple in- 
crease of expenditure for the precedent ten years, under the new 
law :-- 


Acquisition of lands (69,576 hectares)...........- 12,410,000 frances, 
Operations in the ‘‘ Obligatory’ class...... ....... 25,390,000 6 
Subvention of “‘ Facultative’’ reforestry............ 6,050,000 
Expense general and for the personnel (10 years).... 7,820,000 

Si wasiesevecus 51,670,000 francs. 
I'hese figures are from M, Zolla in the “ Dictionnaire d’ /ccnomie Politique.’’) 


Of the 25,000,000 franes set down for operations only 7,000,000 
went to works of reforestation, or sylviculture, properly so-called. The 
balance was expended in the correction of torrents, and in auxiliary 
works, such as roads, barracks, studies, etc. Of the whole amount, 
15,000,000 francs were expended in the Alps. 

M. Miane gives a supplemental table based upon information from 
the Administration of Forests, which brings these figures down over 
the five years from 1889 to 1893, inclusive : — 


Reforested........ 17,141 hectares. Cost — 16,400,000 francs. 


Restored. seeeeseee 8,931 


In 1893 the Chamber voted operations on about twenty-two thou- 
sand hectares more, mainly in the Alps, work on which is about 
completed. 

M. Miane estimates that the State must further acquire in the 
neighborhood of two hundred thousand hectares of land. As to the 
results obtained from these extended operations and considerable 
outlay, we may quote some examples from Demontzey : — 

1. The torrent of Bourget was a destructive torrent which menaced 
several villages in the valley of the Barcelonnette. Its extinction 
was secured in fourteen years by planting a young forest of 400 
hectares, which covers the whole area of its upper basin. 

2. The torrent of Rion-Bourdoux in the same valley was the 
worst and most incurable of the lot, and renowned for its devastation. 
Its cone of dejection, of an area of 240 hectares, was traversed for 
a distance of three kilometres by the route nationale, the highway 
having continually suffered badly. This torrent is now conquered 
and confined to a defined and fortified bed upon its cone, leaving 200 
hectares upon the cone to be used for cultivation. 

3. The Combe de Péguére, above the thermal establishments of 
Cauterets, la Paillitre, and Manhourat, had a habit of bombarding 
these resorts with discharges of stones. The proprietors offered the 
State 300 hectares of land on which to begin remedial works. 
Operations begun in 1885 were successful under very adverse con- 
ditions. Notwithstanding the dangerous instability of detached 
rock masses, the foresters succeeded by underpinning the blocks and 
boulders, and building up a good sod on the bald slopes, in making 
things safe and permanent. The stone avalanches have ceased. 

At Bourg-d’Oisans the dikes, built at great cost to secure the 
town against the torrent of Saint Antoine, are, thanks to corrective 
works on the torrent itself, no longer needed. At Fau (Isére) a 
formerly destructive torrent now flows peaceably within its canalized 
bed to supply the public fountain. 

An inspector of bridges and roads reports: “ Thanks to the works 
of correction, the aspect of the mountains has quickly changed; the 
soil has acquired such permanency that the violent tempests which 
have caused such disasters in the Hautes-Alpes have done no harm 
in the restored areas. The mountain has become productive. Hay 
is cut where formerly a few sheep could hardly live. There is no 
more dike-building. Nothing comes down from the mountain. The 
benefits to valley-lands near the cones of the torrents are immense. 
The cost of maintaining dikes is lifted, and the land, no longer 
threatened with floods of detritus, has certain value. Crops are 
assured. ‘The harvest is certain.” 

These examples are doubtless selected from the most favorable. 
It is doubtful if the average result of all the operations effected is 
nearly so good. 


The credits voted for such works have not been large enough for 
what is needed. Scarcely more has been accomplished than the 
extinction of the most ruinous of the torrents. Elsewhere, more or 
less merely provisional work has been done. The replanting has 
not in all cases succeeded, and large areas of land, of necessity ac- 
quired by the State under this law, have not been brought to a pro- 
ductive condition. The trees come on slowly. Many of them die out. 

There is much room for betterment in the regulations of the pas- 
turages. In practical working they are too often ineffectual. The 
mayors do not live up to the spirit of the law in this matter, and the 
préfets, not personally conversant with the lands in question, are apt 
to approve the projects of regulation without knowing if they are 
sufficient. Politics are apt to enter largely into these questions. 
The mayors of communes, who generally own the biggest herds, are 
not likely to be too strict with themselves. 

A comparison of the benefits derived from these works, with the 
amounts they have cost, is not easy, for their greatest benefit is that 
of preventing damages, an incalculable factor. Their indirect results, 
such as agricultural development, safety of communication, arrest of 
depopulation, ete., are equally difficult to reckon. -Demontzey essays 
an estimate of the value of results arrived at by the extinction of the 
torrents of Faucon and Bourget in the Barcelonnette, and figures a 
gain of 1,200,000 francs at a cost of one-half that sum. But such 
calculations are perhaps somewhat empirical. 

M. Girerd, Under-Secretary of State for Agriculture, cites a more 
remarkable case: “In the district of Remollon (Hautes-Alpes),” he 
says, “ works costing 100,000 francs have preserved from destruction 
cultures valued at over two millions.” 

The protection of villages and lands against possible torrential 
disasters is, however, an item which scarcely permits definitive 
estimation. 

The indemnity for sequestration creates a temptation to wear out 
lands as rapidly as possible by overstocking them, and thus to urge 
their need of the mise en défens,a plan which easily leads to their 
being unloaded upon the State at prices beyond their value. The in- 
demnity also is often set at more than the usufruct amounts to. 

The people generally can hardly be said to favor reforestation 
proceedings. Large areas of forbidden land here and there in the 
mountains rather interfere with moving the herds about. ‘Trespass 
is sometimes too severely punished. ‘The guards are somewhat too 
autocratic. ‘There is far too much officialism in the system, as in 
most things French. There are annoying delays in getting, through 
the innumerable bureaus, the necessary permits for timber, drop- 
wood or litter. 

A lot of land has been taken over for redemption, for which there 
is no money at hand. It lies idle, and the capital it represents is 
unproductive. This kind of thing is not calculated to please the 
thrifty French. The Administration is unpopular because of all 
these things. There are not wanting critics who, looking at the 
results as a whole, do not find them brilliant, considering that they 
represent thirty-five years of effort and an outlay of 70,000,000 
francs. 

It is certainly true that the regeneration of the mountain-lands has 
not as yet been fully accomplished. The mountainous lands of France 
have been for more than a generation, say for the last third of this 
century, suffering trom the effects of gradual depopulation. The 
advocates of reforestation hoped to see this evil checked by that 
means. It has not been so. Depopulation continues, has even been 
augmented. 

The chief cause of the emigration of mountain peoples is to be 
looked for in the changed economic conditions which the century has 
everywhere developed, the decreased value of lands, the diminished 
purchasing power of money, the increased cost and scarcity of labor. 
Reforestation has as yet in general only decreased the revenues 
and increased the costs of the communes. 

Sequestration suspends the right to alienate forest lands and 
lays new burdens upon their proprietors. The forest, falling under 
the régime of the Administration, must be provided with guards 
at the expense of the communes. ‘The case of one commune in the 
Pyrenees has been cited which receives 348 francs of yearly revenue 
from its timber land, and pays 240 francs for its care. In the Alps 
some forests cost four or five hundred per cent for maintenance. In 
the little communes of Savoy the average cost is 200 francs to 100 
francs of revenue. 

Where governmental operations are begun, the expense increases 
as the revenues diminish. The communes can no longer lease their 
pastures. Other sources of revenue are cut off. Expropriation, 
interdiction and regulation have crippled the grazing industry so 

much that the Chambers have considered a direct compensation 
on this account to the pastoral communities. The people do not 
submit quietly to these changes in the old order. The year’s docket 
in the Alps shows about one thousand cases of infringement tried. 
The extent to which expropriation by the State for purposes of re- 
forestry may be pushed might be instanced by the case of Chaudron, 
an extreme one, indeed, where the whole property of the 120 inhab- 
itants of the place being taken over en bloc, they were forced to 
emigrate in a body to Algeria, where a concession was granted 
them. 
Of course this state of things is temporary, but it shows, after all, 
how very difficult it is to frame a law for the general economic wel- 





fare which may not in some places work hardships. A. B. Bras. 
(To be continued.) 
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LICENSING OF ARCHITECTS. 
CINCINNATI, 0., March 3, 1900. 
To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — A bill has been introduced in the Ohio State Legis- 
lature providing for the licensing of architects. The Cincinnati 
Chapter of the Institute is almost unanimously opposed to legislation 
on this subject, and have adopted the following resolution, viz : — 

“That a law to license architects is not desirable or expedient, 
nor for the best interests of the public or the profession.” 

This resolution has been endorsed by practically one-half of the 
architects throughout the State, and we think that if we could get 
an actual expression from such architects as are usually indifferent 
to all such questions, or else too timid to express themselves, there 
would remain but a comparatively small minority in favor of the 
license law. There is a determined effort, however, being made to 
have this bill passed, and if this move should be successful, it is likely 
to stir up similar agitation’in other States. We feel that this is all 
wrong, and that there is not sufficient cause to justify such a law, 
and in order to avoid the danger of ill-considered action on the part 
of others, we send you herewith two papers,’ written by Samuel 
Hannaford (one of our oldest members), in which he ably presents 
the arguments against such legislation. We cannot but wonder how 
any one who will study these arguments with the care which they 
merit could possibly do otherwise than endorse the resolution of our 
Chapter. 

We think that it is proper that the profession should be fully in- 
formed on this question, and hope, therefore, that you will be able to 
give these papers proper space in your valued journal. 

Yours very truly, 

A. O. Evzner, President, Cincinnati Chapter, A. I. A. 


February 1, 1900. 
To rue MemMBers OF THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION IN THE STATE 
or Onto. GREETING AND Goop FELLOWSHIP: — 

THE time seems propitious in the minds of many members of our 
profession that some measure of protection should be afforded the com- 
petent and reputable members from the interference of persons who are 
not architects, or if so claiming, are not entitled to be so classed because 
of their incompetency and ignorance of the art; hence, as an easy, and 
as some believe a sure, remedy, they turn to legislative enactments that 
shall forbid such competition. The members of the Cincinnati Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects have suffered from such unfair 
competition equally with yourselves and earnestly desire a better state 
of affairs. They have, in company with other members of the profes- 
sion who are not members of the Institute, carefully considered the 
subject and earnestly discussed the many reasons advanced by advo- 
cates of a license law, and have come to the conclusion that the passage 
of such a law, which provides for the appointment of an examining 
board by the State, who shall determine, the fitness of candidates for 
the profession — is unwise — not called for by the public and not to the 
best interests of the profession. 

While perhaps a casual view of the question might lead to an opinion 
favoring such a law, the Cincinnati Chapter, A. I. A., believe that a 
more careful examination will result in a different conclusion ; hence, 
they desire to submit to your judgment the following thoughts and 
arguments bearing upon the subject: — 

In all the discussions of the needs of the profession and the public, 
the advocates of a license law invariably state that they believe that it 
will be a great help to the profession and that without it the status of 
the profession cannot be raised or bettered. This statement of an 
opinion in which ‘‘ the wish is father to the thought” is not an argu- 
ment or a statement that appeals to one’s reason, and is fully answered 
by stating that we do not believe that it will be a help to the profession, 
neither do we think that the status of architecture will be raised or 
bettered by it. 

The only reason advanced in favor of a license law is that it is 
necessary to protect the public from incompetent practitioners. 

In the consideration of this argument, it may be well to state that 
there are two channels of possible detriment to public interests in this 
matter. First. — Bad construction, that imperils the safety of the 
public. This is possible and does sometimes happen, but it rarely 
happens as the result of lack of knowledge, but generally is directly 
traceable to rascally work, to work executed by men who are unscrupu- 
lous and who are not moved by any considerations of conscientious 
relation to their work. 

Sometimes accidents occur which are disastrous, but these are nearly 
always due to carelessness and are not the result of ignorance. While 
admitting the possibility of danger and damage in these instances, we 
maintain that they are absolutely outside the remedial or preventive 
scheme proposed in a license law. No examination, be it ever so rigid, 
can make a dishonest man honest or prevent occasional accidents 
occuring. 

The second possibility is along the line of bad sanitary conditions. 
That such bad conditions exist is true, but in justice to the profession 
we state that in 99 cases in every 100 they are not chargeable to archi- 
tects, but that they occur in work done by parties who have not en- 
gaged the services of an architect, and their parsimony and ignorance 
are the offenders. But this necessity of decent living is already covered 
and provided for by the regulations governing plumbing, etc., in our 
cities, where most needed, and if existing laws are obeyed and honest 
men are engaged, honest work will result. If additional protection 
along this line be needed, the laws at present in force in some parts may 
readily be extended to embrace the entire State. 

In concluding the examination of the validity of the claim that the 
public should be protected from incompetent service, we maintain 


“1$ee also Mr. Hannaford’s paper in the American Architect for February 4, 





that in the past and at present a person desiring the services of an 
architect can exercise his best judgment in the selection, and is in no- 
wise obligated to put his material interests in jeopardy by engaging the 
services of any but one whose reputation and character are a guaranty 
that he will be well served. 

We would further suggest to you that in the case of malpractice, the 
safeguards of the common law are still in force in all their integrity, and 
we are liable to our employers for any damage they may sustain re- 
sulting from lack of skill or carelessness on our part. This common- 
law responsibility of man to man has been in the past, is now, and ever 
will be, the potential protection of the interests of the public 

In conclusion, we would remind vou that the public have never, at 
any time, or in any place, demanded such protection, and it is not a 
strained or unfair conclusion to believe that they have never needed it. 

In regard to allusions constantly made to the professions of Law and 
Medicine, and drawing a parallel between them and Architecture, and 
assuming that the proposed method of the examination and licensing 
architects is identical with the methods imposed upon Law and Medicine, 
we are of the opinion that the parallel does not hold. 

First, there is no analogy between the relative familiarity of the doctor 
and his patient and the architect and his client. For ignorance on the 
part of a doctor in giving a wrong prescription may result in death, 
death so swift and sure that it is impossible to prevent it. Hence, so 
real is this danger that the exercise of the functions of the medical pro- 
fession have been rightly hedged around by all possible safeguards in 
every civilized community. Now, it is clear to all that the relative 
position of the architect to the health, the life and the death of his 
client is not so close as that of the doctor — the very proposition is an 
absurdity. 

The parallelism of the architect and the lawyer to their relative duties 
is not so marked as that one can be used to illustrate the other. The 
lawyer must interpret the laws of his country in accordance with fixed 
principles and forms, and his knowledge of such laws must be deter- 
mined. He cannot be allowed to use them, interpret, or apply them 
according to his own sweet will and fancy. “Such looseness would turn 
every court in the land into a mere pandemonium of sound, idle and 
windy harangues, equally as destitute of law as of common-sense. 
Hence, an examination of candidates for the legal profession is emi- 
nently proper, and the law takes cognizance of such. 

In addition to the differences in the relative position of architects to 
their clients and doctors to their patients, which differences vitiate the 
parallelism desired to be established by advocates of a license law, we 
would remind you that candidates for the medical profession are not 
examined by a board appointed by the State, as proposed in the law to 
license architects, but are educated in colleges under the patronage of 
the several medical bodies of the country, and having passed a satia- 
factory examination are given a diploma and are eligible to practice. 
All that the State does is to require their registration and to show their 
diplomas as evidence of their fitness. 

In this case, therefore, the profession determines what proficiency is 
requisite in a candidate — not a State Board — and the profession de- 
termines their fitness and determines the method and manner of their 
entry to its domain. Thus the character and fitness of a candidate is 
determined, and the honor and high standing of the profession is main- 
tained. The method of admission to the medical fraternity is within 
themselves and is absolutely free from any taint of political influences 
or jobbery, which in spite of denials, and even facts to the contrary, 
would to a great extent nullify the value of a license based upon a 
State examination. 

You are doubtless aware that the subject of the advisability of licens- 
ing architects has been before the profession in other countries, as 
England, France and Germany, for many years, and the subject has 
been well considered and earnestly debated. The general consensus of 
opinion has been adverse. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, the largest and by far 
the most influential representative body in England, has always opposed 
it. It has always been opposed by the great body of the profession in 
France and Germany. Indeed, it is a true statement that there is not 
a civilized country in Europe that has any such license law as that 
proposed in our State. 

It may not be amiss to quote the opinions on record of those emi- 
nently qualified to speak on this subject. It is well to note that the 
underlying selfishness of the movement is as plainly apparent in Franc: 
as in this country, if we are to judge by the remarks quoted 

Not long since M. Planat, in a contribution to a French journal dis- 
cussing the several diplomas granted there, especially in connection 
with the School of Fine-Arts, Paris, says: ‘‘ The profession of archi- 
tecture should not be limited, even though many practising architects 
favor it, because it would be advantageous to them to exclude the 
greatest possible number of competitors. No one thinks of reducing 
the number of painters, sculptors and literary men, or even to impose 
examinations and competitions on the debut of their careers; in fact, 
every profession which is at the service of the public is free. 

“There is an exception in the medical profession, but it is rightfully 
80, as medicine in the hands of an incompetent man is one of the most 
dangerous professions. A wrong prescription might result in death, and 
in this matter the State has only sought to defend the interests of the 
public, and not that of the doctors. Can any one say that the free 
exercise of architecture is equally a public danger! ‘This would truly 
be exaggerated. A badly-planned building or badly-studied facade 
does not necessarily occasion any one’s death. ‘There may be a certain 
inconvenience in employing an unskilled architect, but rarely a grave 
danger.” 

This quotation is lengthy, but it shows the drift of the controversy in 
France. So, also, M. Mulle, Professor of Legislation at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, Paris, in an article discussing the advisability of a license 
law for architects, and the relative position of lawyers and doctors, for 
whom a diploma was enacted, says : — 

“It is especially the public interest that is taken into account and 
not the interest of either profession. Complaints do not come from 
the public, but from the architects, and it is solely in the interest of the 
profession that this exclusive privilege is demanded.” 
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These two writers go fully to the root of the matter in their opinions, 
that it is the selfishness of the profession that demands this exceptional 
legislation and not the demand of the public for protection. 

In England the passage of a license law has been consistently opposed 
by the leading minds in the profession, as R. Norman Shaw, Alfred 
Waterhouse, T. Roger Smith, T. G. Jackson, Ernest Newton and many 
others, as well as by the Institute of British Architects. Dr. Rowand 
Anderson, the late President of the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion. in a Presidential Address, laid down some of the duties of the 
medical, legal and clerical professions relative to the public, and stated 
that the public dealt with the architect on a totally different footing. 
“‘ The architect was but the interpreter of the public idea of art at any 
given time, and had to give what the public wanted and was prepared 
to pay for. No compulsory law or diploma could alter this. The law 
could not, or would not, protect the public from bad art, because the 
public could, and must, at all times protect itself.’ 

But what can be done to elevate the profession and render it more 
efficient as an handmaid of our progressive civilization? This question 
demands our most serious consideration. Not that we think our pro- 
fession a laggard in the onward and upward march to the starry ideals 
of the future, but we must be fully furnished and fully equipped for all 
the demands that may be made upon us. A profession that fails to 
discern its own future, that is not eager to meet all demands, is lacking 
in the virility in which the world delights, as an assurance that we are 
within call and prepared to respond to all the mighty wants and purposes 
of the future. 

One thing is certain, what we may have known, and what we now 
know, will not suffice for the future, hence we must by earnest effort 
prepare for the coming demands. 

We need not remind you that the American Institute of Architects 
— now in its forty-fourth year of usefulness and influence — has prepared 
a liberal course of study and instituted an examination, and in passing 
said examination in the future, or upon receiving a diploma from a 
recognized school of architecture, candidates may become Fellows of 
the Institute. 

That this will result in fitting men for the exercise of all the functions 
of the profession none can doubt. The R. 1. B. A. of England inaugu- 
rated the same general scheme several years ago, and it has worked ad- 
mirably. There can be no reasonable doubt of its beneficent effect on 
the profession, as far as mental fitness and proficiency are concerned, 
but in addition to this we must exercise the functions of our profession 
in an honorable and righteous manner among ourselves and in all our 
relations with the world, and when the decision of an architect is syn- 
onymous with equity, who can doubt but that the profession wil] be 
held in honor and respect. To doubt such a consummation is to deny 
the very foundation principles of righteous living. 

The uplifting of the profession must be in the nature of an evolution 
from within. A State license is weak and impotent for this purpose, 
and every effort to attain this desirable end that comes from without 
will be equally so. 

For these and many other good and sufficient reasons we are decidedly 
of the opinion that the passage of a license law is unwise; that if 
passed it would be inefficient and fail of its intended and desired pur- 
pose, and that it is not to the best interests of the profession to restrict 
its free exercise by the interference of any legislative enactments 
whatever. 

We believe that it should be within the province of the profession 
itself to determine the measure of fitness and attainment that shall 
render a candidate eligible to the Fellowship of the profession, being 
confident that through the method inaugurated by the American In. 
stitute of Architects, the usefulness, honor and dignity of the profession 
will be advanced and maintained. Samcet HAanNnaForD. 

February 16, 1900. 

In a paper addressed to the members of the architectural profession 
in the State of Ohio, some time since, the arguments advanced were 
those that mainly concerned the relation of the profession to the public. 

There are, however, other considerations — deeper because more 
philosophic considerations —that appeal more intimately to the pro- 
fession alone, because based upon our nature and existence as a 
profession. 

Let us consider what we are, and why we exist. 

Let us determine what architecture is. Is architecture a science or 
an art? Is an architect an artist or a builder? Now, we hear of 
several kinds of art — of the Fine-Arts and of the Industrial Arts. Art, 
broadly considered, is acquired skill, the power to do something not 
taught by nature or instinct, the application of knowledge or power to 
practical purposes. A man that pursues the Industrial Arts is an artisan 
—a workman. A man that pursues the Fine-Arts is an artist, and the 
product of his skill is an object of beauty, an object that gives pleasure 
by the impressions it makes upon the mind, an object that excites the 
taste and imagination. 

An artisan labors with his hands, labors in the sweat of his brow ; 
the product of his labor is the result of the exercise of brawn and brain, 
perhaps more of the former than the latter. The object may be useful ; 
it may be or may not be pleasing. When brain — meditation and ima- 
gination — dominate the production which must be an object of beauty, 
then he who labors is an artist. 

A portrait-painter is an artist. 

A sign-painter is an artisan. 

We maintain that architecture is a Fine-Art. We maintain, also, that 
itisa science. When the two are combined, and it becomes the lifework 
of a man, and is used for the advantage of others, and he, in return, is 
compensated, then it is a profession. 

We declare, then, that architecture is something more than a Fine- 
Art; it is something more than science. It is a combination, and to 
determine which element is the more important is a serious considera- 
tion, for it is to determine the relative importance of knowledge of 
what to do— and the knowledge of how to doit. We hold the former is 
by far the more important. It is, indeed, the line of demarcation be- 
tween the draughtsman and the architect, between the architect and 
the builder. 





The architect must have trained skill, and, in addition, be able to 
call into action faculties that are largely in the realms of the imagina- 
tion. At the very outset of his consideration of a problem, he must 
have a prophetic vision, so that in his work he can see the end from the 
beginning. Can you measure this, either in quantity or quality, by 
examination, that you may license its exercise ? 

We maintain that this ability to use his imagination, to call into 
exercise his artistic perceptions — which are largely the result of edu- 
cated discriminations —is of the utmost importance in the proper exe- 
cution of the duties of his profession. He must see, as we have said, 
the end from the beginning. He must also see the several steps that 
lead to the end. It is his artistic perception that reveals to him the 
completed thing of beauty, and, through his scientific knowledge, he 
can crystallize his vision into reality. In this division of labor, we 
maintain that the former, in a large majority of cases, is of the greater 
importance to his client, for generally the constructional problems in- 
volved are so ordinary, so simple and oft-repeated, that it may be said 
they build themselves. 

Now, one of the first problems that confronts the architect is to de- 
termine the proper location of the structure upon the site — if it be an 
isolated building. 

It is his artistic perception that tells him where he can so place it 
that it will affiliate with and harmonize all the natural advantages of 
its environment, that, when built, it will command all the beauties of 
the far-off hills and plains, that such outlooks may be the heritage 
of its occupants for all time. Can you plant this instinct in him, or 
find it out and develop it by legal examination ? 

It is the artistic perception also that enables him to select the proper 
material, both in color and texture, that will insure beauty to the build- 
ing, that will blend and harmonize from turret to foundation-stone. 
Can you determine the measure of a man’s art-soul by the proposed 
examination ¢ 

It is his artistic perception again that tells him how the crude ma- 
terial, the stone, the brick and timber, should take final shape in beauty. 
Can you, through legalities, find out how capable he may be in this 4 

It is his artistic perception, too, that tells him how his roof shall not 
only exclude the rains and snows, but that it can be a thing of beauty, 
and thus the sky-line of his structure nobly crown the whole. Does 
this faculty respond to the proposed legal inquisition 4 

Then, too, it is not enough that there are windows to admit light; 
but it is his artistic perception that tells him how they will group beau- 
tifully, and how to bring about a proper balance of void and mass in 
the wall, and what width and height will give them pleasing propor- 
tions. Can you, by legal searching, find out this ? 

Again, it is his artistic perception that tells him how to arrange the 
relative locations of the several apartments, that they may combine 
and connect in a pleasing and dignified manner. It is not sufficient 
that there are the required number of rooms, but they should be so 
adjusted that they take advantage of the beauties of the site —the 
rignt room should be in the right place. For instance, a family library 
should open to the most pleasant view possible, while a pantry only 
needs light. Do you hope to determine the possession of this ability 
by legal examination ?@ 

So also, it is his artistic perception —the prophetic vision only — 
that shows him how these units shall make a whole, that in symmetrical 
and harmonious unison will be, as a creation, ‘‘a thing of beauty anda 
joy forever.’ Can you, by a legal examination, determine the posses- 
sion of, and ability to use, these faculties in a candidate for the pro- 
fession of architecture? Absolutely no. It would be quite as reason- 
able to attempt to determine the ability of the artist by an examination 
of his ability to mix and grind his colors. 

Some may make light of these considerations, and declare them 
fanciful — mere matters of taste, in nowiee essential, etc. We assert 
the exact opposite — that they are absolutely essential, that they are 
foundation principles that mark the difference between the artist and 
the artisan, between the architect and the builder. It is because the 
public believe that we are in possession of these artistic faculties that 
we exist as a profession. Belittle them and you belittle the profession. 
Take them away and the architect becomes a builder. Hence, we main- 
tain that the artistic element in our profession is of paramount impor- 
tance, and that by undue exaltation of the science of construction, 
architecture becomes a lost art, architects become extinct, and the 
engineer takes possession. 

Hence, we insist that it is impossible to examine a candidate on the 
measure of artistic perceptions ; that only the knowledge of the lesser 
element, the mere knowledge of how to build, can be examined, and 
that a very large majority of the constructional problems that the ar- 
chitect is called to solve are so simple, so elementary and so oft-repeated, 
that, as before said, the houses build themselves. 

Nevertheless, we do not oppose education along constructional lines, 
but protest that to-day this is not the great need of the profession, but 
rather it is education in art that is needed, and that this will be best 
attained by the carrying out and putting in practice the course of study 
mapped out by the American Institute of Architects, and making it a 
condition precedent to admission to the A. I. A., that the candidate 
must pass the examination thereby prescribed. 

We are talking now on inner lines of thought—lines that are sub 
rosa to the profession because they concern our own immediate wel- 
fare only. Hence, let us consider the effect of the measures of the pro- 
posed license law on the future standing and influence of the American 
Institute of Architects. We do not suppose that any of us think 
lightly of the Institute, although we may not all be members of it, or 
that we would knowingly do aught that would lessen its influence, or 
belittle it in the estimation of the public at large, or the profession. 
We make bold to say that its influence on the profession and the public 
has been good, that it is growing, and that never before has it been so 
much a power for good as now. 

It is very evident, inasmuch as the A. I. A. is the central and repre- 
sentative body, that whatever tends to build it up, to evlarge its power 
and extend its usefulness, has the same reflex effect on the profession 
at large. It is not claiming too much for the A. I. A. to say that now, 
to be an acceptable member of it, is an honor and an assurance to the 
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public that their interests are safe when committed to the care and con- 
fidence of a Fellow of the A. I. A. This truth is recognized on every 
hand, and the Institute is fast gaining additional respect as it enlarges 
in numbers and influence. 

Now, any power or influence that comes between this central and 
representative body and the profession will tend to lessen its influence, 
and render nugatory its opinions and regulations, and in general mini- 
mize its power for good. And if this belittling of the Institute shall be 
from within the profession the effect will be to powerfully detract from 
its influence with the public. We, therefore, believe that the A. I. A. 
should be the body to dictate as to who are fit for membership within 
the profession, and to prescribe what educational attainments, what 
elements of character, are requisite in every candidate for admission. 
To take away this prerogative, or to open some other door of admis- 
sion, will be to pour contempt upon the profession at large and its 
central representative body. It is a declaration that the profession 
cares not — dares not — maintain its own honor and dignity. The 
Code of Ethics for the profession established by the Institute is of the 
highest, and it has now established an educational course and final ex- 
amination which are made conditions precedent to Fellowship in the 
Institute. Let this proposed course and method of admission be fol- 
lowed; let the profession at large sustain it in good faith, and this 
uplift from within will soon be felt in all its beneficence, and the time 
will soon come when the honor and well-deserved high-standing and 
dignity of the profession will be fully recognized. State interference 
will be hurtful to the Institute, and thus hurtful to the profession. 

I need not mention how little respect there is abroad in the land for 
anything that emanates from, or is in any wise connected with politics. 
“The trail of the serpent is over it all.’’ Yet there is a sort of super- 
stition abroad in the minds of men that a legal examination brings 
about an equality that makes all equal in value as advisers in special 
arts, etc., and that thenceforward it is mainly a question of procuring 
needed services at the lowest price. 

Doubtless, you may have noticed the effect of our building law in 
this respect. ‘There are many that believe that because of its restraints 
and provisions, individual skill and knowledge on the part of the archi- 
tect are less necessary than formerly. Follow out this line of thought in 
connection with a license law and you will see how surely a license law 
will become a leveller — not up, but down. 

We have not mentioned the influence or effect of the law in detect- 
ing those reprehensible characters who give evidence of moral obliquity ; 
for it is ridiculous to suppose that any such consummation will follow. 
A candidate may be absolutely devoid of moral character, pass a brilliant 
examination and obtain his license, and yet be as unclean as a leper of 
old. 

In conclusion, allow us to say that we state nothing you do not know 
when we say that the whole movement had its inception, and has its 
present vitality, in the selfish desire on the part of those already in the 
profession to keep others out. It is a selfish attempt, supported and 
reinforced by a selfish hope that business competition may be lessened. 

The public are free to act; their judgments are not forced; they 
need not engage the services of others than true and tried practitioners ; 
and it is fair to say that the same amount of business judgment that 
enables a man to safely attend to the general material interests of life 
— the ordinary sagacity that enables a man to purchase sweet butter 
instead of rancid—will be sufficient to safeguard all his building 
ventures; hence, we fail in any way to recognize the necessity of a 
license law. SAMUEL HANNAFORD. 


“/||LVSTRAHPOPGS: 


[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. } 
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DEPOT FOR THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
MR. CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT, ST. PAUL, MINN, 


THE GRAND PORCH OF THE CHURCH OF STE. CECILE, ALBI, 
FRANCE. 


‘yFLTHOUGH this and the next plate are copied from Baron 
Taylor’s ** Voyages Pittoresques,” the following description of 
these unusual porches is taken from a recent issue of the 

Churchman: On approaching the entrance of the church, a most 

elaborate porch, extending over six bays of the southern wall, we seem 

to be entering another region of art altogether. The Porte-Domi- 
nique-de-Florence is the most splendid entrance to a church which 

I have hitherto seen in France. A crenellated tower of brick at 

one corner of it is the sole feature that harmonizes with the material 

of the rest of the church. The main porch is all stone. Yet an 
attempt has been made to make the idea of a fortress predominant 
even in this gorgeous example of fourteenth-century Gothic. The 
crenellated valance, with machicolations beneath its projections, is 
indeed adorned with Gothic mouldings and their warlike aspect 
softened by quatrefoils and floriated brackets, The portal is named 
after the prelate who built it during the two periods, 1379-1382 and 

1397-1410, in which he occupied the see. 

The church at Albi is one of the few in France which are dedicated 
to St. Cecilia, the patron of Music, and of the Fine-Arts generally. 
It is natural, therefore, to find in the tympanum of the arch at the 
eastern entrance of this porch a bas-relief representing that saint 
crowned by angels. At the right hand of St. Cecilia stand the 





patron saints of the town, St. Mary Magdalene, St. Salvi and St. 
Clair; at her left is St. Dominic, presenting Dominique-de-F lorence to 
St. Cecilia; the other figures are those of St. Louis, Bishop of Tours, 
seated on a throne, a canon kneeling in prayer, and St. Bernard. 
Beneath these statues appear St. James the Great, Thomas Aquinas, 
with a sun upon his breast, signifying that he was the intellectual 
light of his age, St. John the Evangelist, and minor local saints. 
Above the archway are the arms of Dominique-de-Florence. 

From this outer portal we mount two flights of some forty steps in 
all, which bring us to the actual doorway, whose threshold is on a 
level with the nave of the church. The platform on which we then 
stand is canopied with a marvellous structure of sculptured stone. At 
each of its angles a pillar which meet at the centre of the vaulted 
roof. The flamboyant style never produced so wonderful a master- 
piece, not even in the vestibule of the great hall at Christ Church, 
Oxford. It seems like a sort of triumphal arch. It is intended, 
perhaps, more than anything else to perpetuate the name and glory 
of local prelates and saints. Albi, ecclesiastically, is not only orig- 
inal, but it is patriotic in a local sense. The arms of its bishops 
adorn this porch, while the six statues of saints which are niched 
there at the four points of the compass are all Albigenses. These 
names may be obscure, but Albi will neither forget nor suffer to be 
forgotten Salvi and Carissimus, Amalandus, Sigoleuns, Eugenius and 
Martianne. They are ranged in front of a doorway into the church, 
surmounted by a tympanum filled with highly-wrought, decorated 
tracery. This doorway is the principal entrance. The voussoirs 
are occupied by twelve angels, who bear the instruments of the 
Passion. Below are the statues of St. Joseph, St. Anne, St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and again the local spirit of the place crops up, for 
among the jiierarchies are placed the patrons of the four principal 
churches of the diocese, St. Benedict, St. Michael, St. Alain and St. 
Mary Magdalene. This certainly embodies an idea which illustrates 
well the ancient conception of a cathedral, which was, that it should 
be the mother church and should comprise within its memorials a 
recognition of all the churches over which its bishop presided. 

There is only one more portal to the church. This is placed just 
west of the sacristy, and opens upon the third bay of the choir 
ambulatory. 


EXTERIOR OF PORCH OF STE. CECILE, ALBI, FRANCE. 


DETAILS OF INSIDE FINISH: CHURCH OF THE SACRED HEART, 
NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. MR. W. H. MCGINTY, ARCHITECT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE problem presented was that in which the architect had to 
finish a church already built, with a most meagre height from floor 


to trusses. As much additional height as possible was gained by 
panelling between the trusses. 


COFFERED CEILING IN THE SAME CHURCH. 


[The following named illustrations may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages. | 


HOUSE AT BICKLEY, ENG. MR. W. CURTIS GREEN, ARCHITECT. 


BRISTOL TRAMWAY DEPOT, BRISSLINGTON, ENG. MR. W. CURTIS 
GREEN, ARCHITECT. 


Tuts plate is copied from The Builder. 


{Additional Illustrations in the International Hdition.} 


HOUSE OF I. D. FLETCHER, FSQ., 2 EAST 79TH ST., CORNER OF 
FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. C. P. H. GILBERT, ARCHI- 
TECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

(Gelatine Print.]} 
ENTRANCE TO THE SAME. 


(Gelatine Print.] 


FIFTH-AVENUE FRONT OF THE SAME. 


{[Gelatine Print. 


HOUSE FOR E. J. HIBERT, EsQ., LOWESTOFT, ENG. MR. W. C. 
STREET, ARCHITECT. 


ANNE HATHAWAY'S COTTAGE, STRATFORD, ENG. DRAWN BY MR. 
P. F. YOUNG. 


ST. GABRIEL’S COLLEGE, CAMBERWELL, LONDON, ENG. MR. P. 





A. ROLSON, ARCHITECT. 
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Evecrric Launcnes 1s Venice.—This week the Syndic and the 
members of the Giunta were invited to make a trial trip in one of 
the new electric launches which this summer are going to enter into 
rivalry with the steamboats, so hated by Mr. Ruskin, which now ply up 
and down the Grand Canal, and the result seems to have been most 
satisfactory. The launch is about eighteen yards long by three and 
one-half broad, and is made to carry comfortably fifty passengers. It 
is of graceful shape, and built so as to displace but little water, and 
the undulation produced is so small as to be smoothed out before it can 
reach the houses and rivas on either side. The launch is fitted with 
108 accumulators, and the ordinary speed is seven miles an hour, 
though it can do nine in case of need. It is arranged that on June 1 
next two lines of service shall be opened, the one between the station 
and the Rialto, the other between the Piazzetta and the Lido, touching 
at the Public Gardens, and the price is to be ten centimes a course. It 
would be a great benefit to Venice if in this case electricity should win 
the day over steam, for the puffing little tramvia, as the Venetians call 
the steamers, do worse harm than merely robbing the gondoliers of 
their passengers, for the violent wave caused by them as they rush 
along is destructive to the gondola itself. In old days a gondola would 
yet be hale and hearty at fifteen years old, but now at seven it is worn 
out. The steamboat wave and the backwash dash the gondolas against 
each other and against the piles and the steps of the ferry piers, dis- 
locating their slender sides, and starting their fastenings. A gondola 
thus quickly loses its graceful curve and acquires an ugly flat one. 
Nor is this all the harm done by the steamers. When Mr. Ruskin 
spoke of the damage done by the wave cast off behind them as they 
bustle along to the foundations of the palaces, people in -England 
laughed and accused him of exaggeration; bu’. he was right, as those 
living in Venice well know, for water doorsteps and wall-foundations 
are continually giving way, and reparations have to be made every ten 
or twelve years where once they were not required in half a century. — 
Venice correspondence of the London Globe. 


Crepars Twenty Centuries O_p. — The sturdy storm-enduring red- 
cedar, says John Muir in the April Atlantic, delights to dwell on the 
tops of granite domes and ridges and glacier pavements of the upper 
pine-belt, at an elevation of seven to ten thousand feet, where it can 
get plenty of sunshine and snow and elbow-room without encountering 
quick-growing, overshadowing rivals. It never makes anything like a 
forest, seldom comes together even in groves, but stands out separate 
and independent in the wind, clinging by slight joints to the rock, living 
chiefly on snow and thin air, and maintaining tough health on this diet 
for at least two thousand years, every feature and gesture expressing 
steadfast, dogged endurance . Some are undoubtedly more than 
two thousand years old. For though on good moraine soil they grow 
about as fast as oaks, on bare pavements and smoothly glaciated over- 
swept granite ridges in the dome region thev grow extremely slowly. 
One on the Starr King ridge, only two feet eleven inches in diameter, 
was eleven hundred and fortv years old. Another on the same ridge, 
only one foot seven and a half inches in diameter, had reached the age 
of eight hundred and thirty-four years. The first fifteen inches from 
the bark of a medium-sized tree — six feet in diameter — on the north 
Tenaya pavement, had eight hundred and fifty-nine layers of wood, or 
fifty-seven to the inch. Bevond this the count was stopped by dry rot 
and overgrown wounds. The largest I examined was thirty-three feet 
in girth, or nearly ten in diameter; and though I failed to get anything 
like a complete count, I learned enough from this and many other 
specimens to convince me that most of the trees, eight to ten feet thick, 
standing on polished glacier pavements, are more than twenty centuries 
of age rather than /ess. Barring accidents, for all I can see, they would 
live forever. When killed they waste out of existence about as slowly 
as granite. Even when overthrown by avalanches, after standing so 
long, they refuse to lie at rest, leaning stubbornly on their big elbows 
as if anxious to rise, and while a single root holds to the rock, putting 
forth fresh leaves with a grim never-say-die and never-lie-down ex- 
pression. 


Tue Water-systeM OF Pompet1. — Pompeii, like most Roman 
cities, had an excellent water-system, but we are able to judge of the 
systems in other places only by the small remains, but in Pompeii, 
the whole system has been laid bare, and in ‘‘ Pompeii, Its Life and 
Art,’ by August Mau, translated by Prof. Francis W. Kelsey, there is 
an interesting description of the water-supply of the city. Remains of 
the great aqueduct near Avellino, a dozen miles east of Nola, have 
heen discovered, and this aqueduct followed the base of Vesuvius and 
furnished water to Naples, Puteoli, Baie and Misenum, but the source 
from which Pompeii received its water-supply has not been discovered 
The construction of the older baths showed that a free use of water 
was contemplated. There were many fountains along the streets, most 
of them at the corners. They were filled by pipes connected with the 
water-system of that city, and these fountains bear witness to long use 
by depressions which have been worn in the stone by the hands of those 
who leaned forward to drink. Water-towers were found at the sides of 
streets; they were small pillars of masonry which were raised to the 
height of 20 feet. There was a small reservoir of water on the top, 
presumably of metal. In all the houses of any size and importance 
there were flowing jets. Thus, in the famous house of the Vettii, which 
was discovered a few years ago, there are no less than sixteen jets, and 
water was not stinted in any of the three baths which have been dis- 
covered. The water-pipes were made of sheet-lead folded together, the 
transverse section somewhat resembling that of a pear. Their size was 
regulated by the pressure and the water was turned on and off by stop- 
cocks, which were much like those in use to-day. — Scientific American. 


THe Victor EmmManvuet Monument.—This great monument of 
Italian unity will, perhaps, create a greater change in the aspect of 
Rome than almost anything else. It will continue the succession 
of pompous monuments set up by the Popes of the last two or three 
hundred years, but will be larger. As a design it is hardly satisfactory ; 
there is too much striving after novelty of detail, and the way in which 
the ‘‘orders”” are mixed up together — Doric and Ionic columns side by 
side —is anything but satisfactory. It is difficult to understand what 
the effect of the finished monument may be. Is seems intended to form 
a species of retaining-wall to the platform of the Capitol. Immediately 
behind it, but completely hidden, will be the ancient basilica of Ara 
Celi, which stands on the highest point of the Capitol. Ara Celi, with 
its long flight of steps, will form a sort of backing to the whole monu- 
ment, in the way that some of the fountains of Rome, for instance, the 
Trevi, are backed up by houses. In front of the monument will be an 
oom piazza of partly square and partly semicircular form. — The 

suilder. 


Concrete as A ComBustis_e. — Some time ago we received reports 
to the effect that a mass of concrete had taken fire in the boiler-house 
of the electricity works at Chester. At first we put these down to the 
overheated imagination of the local reporter, but their recurrence and 
circumstantial nature led us to make inquiries of the resident engineer, 
Mr. F. Thursfield. To our surprise we found that our information was 
correct. The concrete used for the foundations of two of the boilers 
consisted of one part in seven of boiler ashes; the brick lining under 
the boilers was omitted in one place, so that the red-hot soot lay in con- 
tact with the concrete. The latter became ignited, and the whole block, 
8 feet deep, disintegrated ; in consequence it was found necessary to 
pull down the brickwork of the boilers, and to remove the whole of the 
concrete block. The possibilities opened up by this precedent are ap- 
palling; we have seen so-called fireproof floors built of similar ma- 
terials. Of what use will they be? The calorific value of the boiler- 
ashes employed must have been considerable, and in the present 
scarcity of coal, engineers may find it worth their while to stoke with 
concrete! We commend this suggestion to the consideration of Mr. 
Crompton, owing to his well-known interest in cheap fuel. In view of 
the importance of the phenomenon, we should be glad to receive details 
of similar experiences — if, indeed, it is not without precedent. — 
Electrical Review. ee 

ConTROLLING THE Detritus OF TorrentiaAL Srreams. — A novel 
scheme for impounding débris in the Yuba River in California has been 
worked out, mainly by Assistant Engineer Hubert Vischer. The prob- 
lem of governing vast quantities of eroded detritus in torrential streams 
was practically new, the California papers claim, about the only former 
attempt in this line being at the headwaters of the Rhine, where de- 
nudation of soil made trouble for Swiss peasants like that sought to be 
remedied in California. In the Yuba the coarse material is to be held 
by long and comparatively low dams at different points, but the most 
novel feature is that to take the fine sediment out of the water. There 
is to be a settling-basin three miles long into which the river will all 
flow at ordinary stages. If the water poured out in a stream at the 
lower end the currents would prevent much settling. So Mr. Vischer 
has devised a scheme to make the water percolate through eight pyra- 
midal structures of logs, planks, cement and cracks. The water will 
flow through a great number of half-inch or less slits from all sides of 
the pyramids, which are to have seventy-foot bases and are to be strung 
across the basin. The flow can thus be regulated and currents avoided. 
This basin is calculated to hold 14,000,000 cubic yards of fine sediment, 
and can be enlarged to hold 50,000,000 cubic yards more. The esti- 
mated cost of the work is $800,000, and $500,600 of State and national 
money has been available since 1896, awaiting a practical solution of 
the problem. — N. Y. Evening Post. 





A new Mertuop or BLowinc Hotiow Grass Vesses. — Several 
interesting novelties have been introduced at the glassworks of P. T. 
Sievert, at Denben, near Dresden. Hollow glass vessels of unusual 
dimensions are made in the following manner: The glass is ladled 
from the furnace and poured on an iron plate, which is hollow and pro- 
vided with very fine perforations for admitting compressed-air. A 
portion of the glass is caught in lateral grooves, and the glass slab sup- 
ported in this way, while the plate, with the glass on it, is turned over. 
The glass begins to ooze out by its own weight, and the compressed-air 
is turned on to finish the shaping. Suitable supports or moulds are 
applied from underneath. Professor Walther Hempel reports in the 
Chemische Industrie that he saw a semi-spherical glass vessel, half a 
cubic metre in capacity, made within three minutes. The yielding of 
the glass to gravity was checked by raising another iron plate from 
below, by means of a toothed rack. Cylindrical glass vessels, troughs, 
etc., are prepared in a similar manner in sizes which no blower could 
manage, simply for want of strength. But the process lends itself also 
to the making of smaller-size articles, bells for lamps and lanterns, 
developing-troughs, etc. Another novelty is curious. The glass is 
poured on an iron plate as before, and rolled to the required thickness. 
A pad of asbestos paper, impregnated with water, is then placed on the 
glass surface, and the respective mould quickly applied. The mould 
cuts off a slab of glass of the desired size, and the steam, generated 
from the asbestos paper, gradually forces the soft glass into the mould. 
The process works much more expeditiously than glass-blowing, and 
has one advantage over pressed glass. As the inner side of the glass is 
only exposed to the action of the water*vapor, it retains its natural fine 
polish. Color-effects are produced in the following way: The pattern, 
which, we presume, must not be too elaborate, is drawn on thin paper. 
The pigments are applied to the paper in the shape of powdered giass 
of the required color, the respective spots having been painted with 
some sticky substance. The pattern is now put on the glass, when still 
on the iron plate, pattern downward, and fixed by means of a roller. 
The paper flares up instantaneously, while the bits of powdered glass 
fuse into the glass plate, yet preserving some of their sharp edges so 
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that the light is reflected in all directions. — Engineering. 
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DRAWN BY T. FRANKLIN POWER. 








ELIOTYPE PRINTING CO, BOSTON 


)F THE SACRED HEART, NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 
. A. McGinty} ARCHITECT. 
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COFFERED CEILING: CHURCH OF THE SACRED HEART, NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 


W. H. McGinty, ARCHITECT. 
DRAWN BY T. FRANKLIN Power. 


HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO, BOsTOs 
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RCOHITECTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 


‘NEW YORK, N, ¥ 


(COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


or MINEs. 

or CHEMISTRY. 
OF ENGINEERING. 
OF 


ScHOOL 
ScHOOL 
ScHOOL 
ScHOOL ARCHITECTURE, 
SCHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 

Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


£ ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, 
and General Science. 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
1 LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 





YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
Pror. Epwin H. GaGGIy 
BoOOas: 
“ Escaliers et Ascenseurs.” 


(Staircases and Elevators.) 


By Th. Lambert. 
24 Plates, folio. Price $8 oo. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 


BOOKS : 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 


Price $5.00 


57 Plates, folio. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 





[VV ATTIER MACHINE CO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 StaTE StReET - - - Boston. 


Zz OOMTS FILTERS 
IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
RESULTS GUARA 
402 Chestnut St 


V7TEED. 

Main (Office, , PHILADELPHIA 
New York Orrice, 

33 Church St., Havemeyer Building 


SCAIFE I FILTERS. 


Zo to 10,000 Gallons per Hour 
No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BOOKS: 

“Tle de France, Picardie.” 

Paer i, f. 
A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments Historiques.”’ 

25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND ButtpiInc New ( 
BOOKS: 
“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the we |-known work of 


M. Charles Ni. yrmand. 
76 Plate Price $6.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News C 


B OOKS : 


. , : : 
“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.’ 
(A Monthly Publicatior 


Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge 
Vol. IV. 120 flates. Price $9.40 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 





Specify Three Coats #2 


I. X. L. No. 1, 


lf you want to get the most elastic and durable finish for hard woods, stained or 
on the exterior trim of public and private buildings, etc. 
and brilliant surface, and can be rubbed to a dead finish in from three to four days. 
produces the best possible waterproof coating for bath-rooms and the like. 


ciently pale for almost all requirements. 
Other varnishes for other. purposes. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., 


Varnish Makers and 
Color Grinders, 





grained work 


It is free working, dries with a full 
This article 
In color it is suffi- 


Booklet on request. 





| MARBLE 





45 Broadway, New York. 


Fre YNT7’ 
BUILDING AND CONSTRL 


GENERAL OFFICE, 


'CTION CO. 
PALMER, MASS, 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


Columbian Marble Quarrying Co., 


RUTLAND, VT. 


OUR COLUIBIAN [MARBLE is the best for building 
work. It stands the weather. 


OUR CHAISIPLAIN MARBLES (12 varieties) pro- 
duce the richest effects for interior decoration. 


Samples and prices on application, 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 
BOOKS: 


“The Library of 


Congress.” 


20 Plates, fol Price $5.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND B Mews Ch. 
Boks: 
“ Croquis d’Architecture.’ 
Intime Clut 
XXII Year, complete Price $6.7¢ 
A hiatus of ten years rs between the date of the 
' es 
7 A A B I N ( 


| BOOKS : 


** Architectural Belgium 


and Hollar 


M isterpieces ot 


96 Plates, guart rice $10.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND B pinG News ( 


| ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 


) Fisher & Bird, 


ITE 


Successors 


AND GRAN WORKS 


97. 99. 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Ji, JY, 


Established 1830. 


New YORK. 
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TANLEY’S fpALL-BEARING 
TEEL... "SUTTS...... 
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O 


are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
creak, 














Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 





SUUUHELELLUEELLEECLE LULL CLEC CL Lod 


SASH Locks 


LOCK Satareus 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SA 


SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS E EVERYWHERE 
TRIAL SAMPLE FR 
THE W.& ET. FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SELLE ELLE CUPeeL CULL ELLE 


Le 
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‘La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, 5. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 

THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


199 Washington St. 


CLINTON 








WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


W TE | 
LAD’ EL CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 





DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 


The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, FACTORY, 


76 Beekman St. 137 Lake St. CLINTON, MASS. 





rel MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 





DRAWING MATERIALS and SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 
127 Fulton Street - - = = NEW YORK, 
Branches: Chicago and St. Louis. 

We make and carry the most complete and best assorted 
stock in America, Our goods are recognized as the stand. 

ard of quality, They all bear our trade-mark and are 
wt arranted by us. Our prices are reasonable. Our lavishly 
illustrated catalogue minutely and correctly describes our 
goods, It contains much v: aluable information Sent gratis 
on application. 


TT TT Talla 











BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


STONE. (¥# cubic foot, rough.) 
Foundation: 


‘Brown (Connecticut).........++- 
Amberst Ohio. .......-.++eee+e05 
Berea TF ceccncssecsocceccce 
Berlin MF eedeeseaceesseseese 
SED. 05s'ns0065<0pcccecnnencs 
New Brunswick (Dorchester). ... 
| Db canawentegecenesacn 
Carlisle. English.............-- 
Corse Hill (Scotch).............- 
Granite : (Maine) 

Limestone : 


SIND, «5.04 20ndnseeceen bninon 


Rutland, white and blue........ 
Sutherland Falls................ 
ae: Roofing (® square)........ 


Piinabsnans sane2000s cncccccsdence 
Per 
- CORD «0.00 ccesccsccecs 
Genuine Bangor...............- 
Unfading black,.............++- 
be a a 
ie ek AMER oo cccnvics noses 
N. Peach Bottom, war. unfading 
Fire Clay Roof Tile on ears at fac. 
LUMBER.—? M 
Boards: (Ordinary dimensions. ) 
Pine, Ist quality, clear. . 
> RG ce ae 
“ 3d quality..... 
California Redwood. 





Tere rreeeeeeeerrererr rr rer y 


Yellow pine.............. qocesee 
Lathes: 
Pine ...... ........ Round Wood 


Shingles: 
Pine, shaved.............. P M.. 

















New York. Boston. Philadelphia, 
( Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
G 5 00 P ton. 
4 4 60 P perch. Conshohoskes 12 
a0 "Ts ae 250 
$8) 83.8 | yo wen 
9 @ 110 %@ 1 
100@ 100@ 130 , = 
He 9 @ 100 SO 1% 
75@. 100 &@ 9 + ae 
7@ 100 se % > a 
we 1% 5@ 135 se 6S 
@ 10 Be 9 10@ 110 
eis S -se 10@ 115 
@ @ 200 | © 16 
@ 16 @ 105 | 15@ 1% 
@ 16 @ 16 | Se 16 
@ 60 | 95 @ 105 
ics , | 55 @ 65 
45@ 12 %@ 10 
is 75@ 8&8 
Richmond 
7@ 150 
ie 10 50 per ton. erch 450@ 6550 
30@ 500 40@ 175 1 in. th. 10@ 25 
50@ 600 @ 3s7@ BO 
@ 1% @ 250 | 200@ 250 
@ @ 30 200@ 300 
12% @ 17% @ 20 | 17@ 300 
1 _ - — a ae 
| 500@ 600 475@ 525 2 
500@ 600 550@ 650 ise po 
500@ 600 550@ 650 450@ 5650 
@ 1000 1000 @ 1100 1150@ 13 
15 @ 47 G 400@ 435 
@ 
435@ 550 475@ 590 ise 5% 
600@ 850 600@ 850 ese 5 
550@ 800 550@ 800 650@ Soe 
@ G 576@ rt} 
..._ :.. ae 880@ 
6500 @ 7500 7000 @ 38000 47606 6 oO 
5500 @ 6000 65 00 @ 7000 38 00 @ 43.60 
1800 @ 2200 55 00 @ 6000 2750@ 3650 
e riba 5000 @ 6500 r) 
19v0 @ 2500 1500@ 21 
eals}@ 4 1500 @ 1900 1150@ 1350 
Ee 40 2:00@ 3500 1400@ 29 00 
| @ 35 00@ 55 00 __ 3000@ 3800 
e 3500 © 6500 1400@ 2500 
@ 5000 @ 55 00 G 
x eae 2500@ 37 30 
| 14006 1600 2000 @ 23 00 1500 @ 21 50 
| 1200@ 1600 1500@ 18 00 1400 2000 
160@ 21 00 3000 @ 55 00 2250@ 3000 
@ 225@ 250 2%@ 300 
375@ 400 325@ 875 2000 2% 
| 600@ 600 @ w 
| 400@ 600 @ 450 
1530@ 200 150@ 200 
140@ 160 375@ 425 30” $35 @ 40 
@ 60 mr 8621 
e 3008 400 2” 5 @ 14 
1800 @ 2000 500@ 650 10@ 
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PATENTS 





Ist. 


3d. 


99 Reasons... 


why the IDEAL Low Tank 


Closet Combinations are the Best. 





Imitated by many, but equalled by none. 
2d. Superior finish, elaborate designs. 
Noiseless valves, and that roughing-in measurement of 12 in. 


For the other 96 reasons see our Flyer Catalogue, 


which you can have for writing. 








THE IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





3 Dscmen Files 


are best made from SHEET STEEL as produced by the 


a Art Metal Construction Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE ‘| JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
VERMIN PROOF 


THESE FILES ARE 


Bi DUST PROOF 








aig 


‘ 


MANUFACTORY 


FIRE PROOF H 





for the secure storage of 


LEGAL « PAPERS 





Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
9-11-13 Murray St., New York. 


Makers of The Yale Locks, Builders’ 
Hardware and Art Metal Work. 


Artist and Artisan is the title of an 
artistic brochure dealing with the origin 
of Ornamental Metal Work and its present 
development and uses, It will be sent to 
Architects on request. 


9362 19 
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“Topical Architecture.” 


Price 
.40 


A Classified Series of Designs 


Arranged for 


Draughtsmen, Designers, Architects 
and others. 
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American Architect and Building News Company, 
Boston. 









PRICES : — Single Part, 40 Cents; Three (diferent) Parts, $1.00; Ten (diferent) Parts, $3.00. 









9 In Press 
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“Topical Architecture.” 


A Classified Series of Designs 
Arranged for 


Draughtsmen, Designers, Architects 
and others. 
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Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


RE the pioneers of their line. They inaugurated 
shingle-staining and made the wide vogue of the 
shingled house possible. All other shingle-stains are 
followers upon their success, but lack their depth and 
freshness of color, durability, wood-preserving properties 
and freedom from blackening. 


Cabot’s Insulating and Deadening Ouilt. 


scientific non-conductor of heat and sound. Nota 
mere felt or paper, but a soft, resilient cushion of 
dead-air spaces, giving the most perfect conditions for 
heat insulation or the absorption of sound-waves. Inde- 
structible by moths, vermin or decay and uninflammable. 


A sbestos-Quilt, the only sheathing made that is heat, 
sound and fire proof. 


Samples and full information sent on request. 





SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, MASS. 
215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V.H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Charles J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H. Corning, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Bal im re, Md. ; 
Bloomer-Timms Co., Portlan’, Oreg., and Seattle, W°sh.; Clevela-d Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, 0.; Seymour & Co., [Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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House aT BICKLEY, ENG. 
W. CURTIS GREEN, ARCHITECT. 
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From J7he Builder. 


BRISTOL TRAMWAY DEPOT, BRISSLINGTON, ENG. 
W. CURTIS GREEN, ARCHITECT. 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION, 





Ss 





TRADE MARK. 


Wipane 1. Cavpae.) wore, Gre, 3, Maxon en) Bayt. THE OKONITE co., LTp., 





OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 
253 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 











DIXON’S AzERISAN No. 219% 
Make the finest black 


Is the Ideal Draughting Pencil that Architects have longed for. 
lines without feather edges. Ask your stationer, or send 10 cents for a sample. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J 
yp icetble Door and Sbutter Co., 
Pardons FLEXIFOLD SPECIALTIES. 


:: Doors 
Simple in construction. 


Main Office: WORCESTER, MASS. 





Manufacturers of 
Patent Improved 





Shutters 
Wardrobes, etc. 
Easy to operate. No springs, weights or cords. 


Send for illustrated 


catalogue. New York Office: 1125 BROADWAY. 


Be 
TiS, NETALUIC) [ sen YORK. 


FIRE—PROOF CONSTRUCTION —“!2— 


PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents, 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 





SAW UG HAVES NG 


Tl-8S AVE. 


Wi 
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BOSTWICK STEEL LATH,. ‘he ®est metal Lath on 


e Market. 
ACME METAIZL CORNER STRIF, 
The Best Metal Corner Bead on the Market. 


Wr hoston Agency? WALDO BROS, 102 Bostwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, Ohio, 


Specify the Best 


Each Sheet Stamped with Brand and Thickness 
ONE OF THE 



































OLDEST AND OSBORN’'S HAS STOOD 
BEST TRIED GUARANTEED THE TEST 
BRANDS IN ic OF TIME 
THE COUNTRY OLD STYLE AND WEAR 











Ic OR IX 
A ROOFING PLATE cannot be made better than this: Coated by the Palm Oil Process; Redipped 
by Hand Evenly Coated over Entire Sheet ; Contains the Best Working Quality of Steel. 


nate” J.M. & L. A, OSBORN, Cleveland an Columbus, Ohio 
HITCHINGS & & 2 Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....enmnuu. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 









NOT Fra 
ye : — 
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ee 


The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 





annee Se 


NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 


WORKS, 
1852. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
Jncorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
~¢1865'o> ing in New England. 
fapital. _ $60,000 Inventors and only Manu- 


nd 
Levi LWittourt.Prest 
Epxw C.DANIS, Treas kr. 


facturers of the Celebrated 


“BEEHIVE BRAND.” 
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80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 


of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
EATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 


Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 


18 FLETCHER ST., NEW YORK. 





Heliotype Printing (fo., 


Heliotype Printing Co. 





2411 Tre 


mont Street, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


PHOTO- 


LITHOGRAPH, 





PHOTO- 


PHOTO- 





/PHOTO-EN 


COLOR-LITHOGRAPH. 





PHOTO-GELATINE. 


GRAVURE, 
ENGRAVING, 





COPIES OF 


ARCHITECTURAL, 


MECHANICAL AND OTHER 

DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, ETC., 

PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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Send If yo FS a | : ASPHAL FLOORS, 
z for FES SS ROOFS, 
amples. FF” SamSON SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


To the Architect and Builder: 


If you will investigate our glass globes for illuminating purposes, 








you will use them because they are scientifically designed, artistic 


and ornamental, and superior to anything yet made. 


Our book “ Light vs. Illumination ” explains the subject thoroughly. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS C0., No. 1 Broadway, New York. 


KINNEAR'S STEEL RoLLinc SHUTTERS 
Write for Catalogue. 


STEEL ROLLING PARTITIONS 
THE KINNEAR MEG. COMPANY, Sole mtrs. 
WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWING MERITS FOR JENKINS BROS,’ VALVES. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, U.S.A. 
- No regrinding, therefore not constantly wearing out the Seat of the Valves. 


1 
2 
3. Contain JENKINS DISC, which is suitable for all Pressures of Steam, Oii and Acids. 
4. The Easiest Repaired, and all parts Interchangeable. 
5 
6. 




















- Every Valve Tested before leaving the factory. 
» ALL GENUINE stamped with Trade Mark. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. 


ASPH AL ROOFING v° PAVING 


MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 


Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 











Es Haberstroh & og 
9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


Interior = Decorators = and « Painters. 


Decorations in Color and Relief. 
Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 
Sketches and Estimates Furnished. 


KE JF 
alae.) 
<e> 
eg) 


JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 


WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
{ Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. ¥.; McKim, Mead & 
REFERENCES: } White, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, mm. Eek : Bruce Price, N.Y. RM. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey 
( Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston; A. H. Davenport, Boston. : 


»-» THE LAUGHLIN-HOUGH DRAWING TABLES.. 
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. . 
y 1 SAVES TIME 
SAVES LABOR 


LAUGHLIN-HOUGH CO. 


30 BROAD ST.. 
NEW YORK. 








SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 





oe on a full roll of paper; no waste; no tacks; board always in good condition. Straight 
edge (or T square), travels perfectly true, positively accurate, and | ne wobble, and is adjustable. 
Solid ten ood scale full length of table. Length, 6 feet; width, 314 feet. Can be made to any 
special size. 





SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY New YORK. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


—_ 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


Sau] WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 


Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
7-8 inch thick. 

Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
in each piece. 
MiDesigns & Estimates on applica 
tion, Established 1867. 














Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD @&@ BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway = . = New York City. 

















What will you 
do with your 


Hardwood Floors? 


Are they scratched and heelmarked? 

Are there bare, worn places? 

Have they ugly stains? 

Do they appear dull and dingy? 

Are they hard to keep clean ? 

And being clean, still look dirty? 
If so, we can help you. Write us stating kind of 
wood the floor is made of, how it was finished 
and its present condition. We will send you ex- 
plicit instructions and a copy of our booklet, 


it tells how to treat hardwood 
Address, Dept. F, 


* WAXED FLoors;” 
floors, new or old. 


BARRON, BOYLE & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A 
HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
.. AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page lilustrated Catalogue 
R 











ALDINE MANUFACTURINC CO., 
101 Court St., Crand Rapids, Mich. 


For Your Corner’s Sake Use T 


Woods’ STEEL Corner 


ee a") In public baitdingn, | 
ite wes churches, etc., where 

: ..*. gat the wear is severe, its 

> use is almost impera- 
oy’. tive. But you can use 
* the clumsy old wooden 
bead if you will. It 
-, takes but a minute 
;¢ and costs but a postal 
‘to get acquainted 
















, with Woods’ Steel 
’ Corner for plaster 
walls. Ask for the 





=< booklet and sample, 

GARA, McGINLEY & CO., 
-4 Sole Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents with stock in most 
of the large cities, 

















Awarded Medal and Diploma at Philadelphia Export Exposition. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the bath-room 
of a Philadelphia gentleman. 
Noiseless, non-slippery, sanitary. 
Cleans perfectly ; always bright 
and fresh. ‘The only tile floor 
that servants can stand on with- 
out making the feet sore. A 
perfect floor for offices, banking- 
rooms, libraries, hospital wards, 
cafés, bath-rooms, billiard-rooms, 
vestibules, halls, church aisles, 
piazzas, etc. Laid directly on 
wood, stone, concrete or iron. 
Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 








i re 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 308 Chestnut St. 
Gees 6 2 st 150 Lake St. 
St.Louis .... . 41 No, ia St. 
San Francises . 509-511 Markat St 
London, W. . » A.L. Gibson, 20 


John St., Aldelphi 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





Moe TAM COVERINGS 
E. ELDON DEANE. sarees 
Gitlin Wh Anse me. APPLICATION SIMPLE SSG mT ag 
New York Cry. & INEXPENSIVE. — sh & FIRE-PROOF. 
H.W. JONNERU ERO gem 





ee eee ee” ROOFING MATERIALS, babzeanilioy Vn Gea dP te 
IS USED IN 200 SCHOOL HOUSES. > . 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO., BOSTON. 











PUBLISHED MARCH 17. 


“Topical Architecture” 


A Series of Classified Designs, 
Arranged for 


DRAUGHTSMEN, DESIGNERS, ARCHITECTS, ETC. 





PARTS 1 and 2, RENAISSANCE DOORWAYS. 
PARTS 3 and 4. RENAISSANCE CAPITALS. 
PARTS 5 and 6 IRON GATES AND RAILINGS. 
PART 7. RENAISSANCE CHIMNEY-PIECES. 





In Press: 
PART 8 TOMBS. PART 9. ARABESQUES. PART 10. SGRAFFITO. 
Other Parts in Preparation. 


Price: Single Part, 40 cts. Three (diferent) Parts, $1.00. Ten (diferent) Parts, $3.00. 
EACH PART CONTAINS 8 PLATES. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 TREMONT StT., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
international Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
ng quarterly , 18.00 

(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 
"“#™ Pay nent should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 

or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 


New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 4» 


Agents at Large : — 
‘, P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants’? and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application 








New Advertisements. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. (New York, N. 
Y.), Hot-aic Engines. Page xi. 





See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Carter’s Inks. 
Dwight Lumber Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. The 
Keasby & Mattison Co. 
Merchant & Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Seifert, Frank A. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Sproul & MeGurrin 
Taylor, N. & G. Co. 
Thorn Oo., J. 8. 








See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portiand Cement Works. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co, 
Brooks & Co., T. H. 
Dayton Automatic Elevator Gate Co., The, 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Hartman Sliding Blind Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R 
Thiele, E. 
Vance Boiler Works. 








WANTED. 

LEVER DRAUGHTSMAN. —- Wanted, by an in- 

terior decorator, an architectural draughtsman 
of experience in decorative design, one who has a 
good sense of color, and excels ig drawing ornament. 
A good salary and a permanent position for a clever 
min. State qualifications, experience,etc. Address 
* Decor,” this office : 





WANTED. 
URNITURE DESIGNER. — Wanted at once, a 
draughtsman who can sketch readily. to design 
furniture. Address Henry Wilhelm Wilkinson, 807 
James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 1266 





WANTED. 
OSITION wanted, as superintendent of construc- 
tion by a man of 25 years’ experience. Best of 
references. Address “S. W.H.,’’ American Architect 
office. 1266 





WANTED. 
ISLITLON. — Draughtsman, graduate M. I. T., 
travelled in Europe, desires position, Boston pre- 
ferred, at small salary. References, best Boston 
offices, “‘ Fidelis,’’ care American Architect. 
1266 





WANTED. 
)SITION. — Young man wishing position with a 
New York architect, where from small beginning 
can work himself into a good position. Graduate, 
two years’ course of architecture in Brooklyn, with 
six months’ experience. References. Address “C.,"’ 
606 Temple Court, New York City. 1268 





WANTED. 
P SITION. — Architectural draughtsman with ten 
years’ experience will be open to accept position 
by April ist. Address “‘Competent,” care H. M. 








Carleton, Temple Court, New York City. 1266 
WANTED. 
C JRRESPONDENCE. —An experienced artistic 
architect desires position. Correspondence s8o- 
licited. Address “45,”’ this office. 1267 
WANTED. 


RAUGHTSMAN.—Wanted, first-class all-around 

architectural draughtsman. Address, stating 

experience, Liebbe, Nourse & Rasmussen, architects. 
Office, Foster’s Opera House Block, Des Moines, Ia. 
1267 








No Discoloration | 


To light woods will result from the use of 


Harrisons’ Liquid Wood Filler. 


It will not turn white or raise the grain 
of the wood and requires no rubbing. 
HARRISON BROS. & CO., Inc., 
35th and Grays Ferry Road, = Philadelphia, 
117 Fulton St,, New York. 
45 and 47 Lake St., Chicago. 


J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


151 MONROE ST., CHIGAGO OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE, 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 

















For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


»Berger’s.. 


Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CEILINGS,’’ —’ tis free. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 








WANTED. 

LL-ROUND DRAUGHTSMAN.—Wanted,agood 

designer and all-around draughtsman, capable of 
doing ordinary office-work and detailing, but also 
rapid at sketching in either pen and ink, or wash 
drawing. He should state his experience, send 
sketch 38 and state salary expected. Addrees “Gen. 
Butler,”’ this office. 1266 


Permanent Position Wanted 


Y experienced designer and colorist. Address 
“ Renaissance,”’ care H. M. Carleton, Temple 
Court, N. Y. 1268 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
five cents.] 











645,094. DoorR-HANGER.— Louis A. Hoerr, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

645,095. SLIDING- Door. — Louis A. Hoerr, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

645,120. DoUBLE MITER-BOX AND CALCULATOR. 
— Patrick F. McDonald, Dunmore, Pa. 

645,153. REVERSIBLE WINDOW.—Hiram K. Whit- 
ner, Chicago, I11. 

645,160. APPARATUS FOR APPLYING SEWAGE TO 
FILTER-BEpDs.— Frank A. Barbour, Brockton, Mass. 

645,184. CoNICAL WATER-CocK.— Edw. A. Pohl- 
man, New York, N. Y. 

645,203. SILENT FLUSHING APPARATUS FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS OR URINALS.—Joseph Challender, 
Manchester, Eng. 

645,213. SasH-Lock.—Henry U. Prindle, Wood- 
land, Cal, 

645,248. FIXATIVE VARNISH FOR DRAWINGS, — 
Luigi Chialiva and Jules Dupont, Ecouen, France. 

645,269. PLUMB-LEVEL.— Bennett C. Morgan, Con- 
nellsville, Pa. 

645,357. Winpow.— Michael Hiiberle, New York, 
u..¥. 

645,385. APPARATUS FOR CEMENT-COATING AND 
PACKING NAILS. — Ira Copeland, Newton, Mass. 

645.392. COMPOSITION FOR MANUFACTURING 
ARTIFICIAL STONE. — Wenz! Hein], John Hein! and 
Chas. Beyer], Etna, Pa. 

645,397. SPpRING-HINGE. — James Jackson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

645.407. CoLD-STORAGE APPARATUS OR SYSTEM. 
— Artemus J. T bbits, Southfield, Mich. 

645.441. SasH-LocK.— Uriah Transue, Minsi, Pa. 

645,489. FASTENER FOR STORM-WINDOW. — John 
H. Pease, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

645,495. DryY-AIR CLOSET. — George R. Scates, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

645,526. Roorinc.—John T. Joslin, Lakeview, 
Mich. 

645,575. JAIL.— Richard C. Stewart, Jr., and Wal- 
lace A. Stewart, Covington, Ky. 

645.581. TEMPERATURE-REGULATING APPARATUS 
FOR STEAM-HEATING SYSTEMS.— Clarence E,. Van 
Auken, Chicago, Il. 

645,610. LocK AND LaTcH.— Warren H. Taylor, 
Stamford, Conn. 

645,611. RaDIATOR.— Oscar E. Wait, Springfield, 
Vv 


645,639. WASHBASIN.—William Bunting, Jr., New 
York, N. Y 

645,662. BALL-Cock.— Victor J. Emery, Wollas- 
ton, Mass. 

645,663. Door - Lock. — Clarence B. Hand, St. 





BUILDING PATENTS. 


645,666. SCAFFOLD.— Axel N. Helstrom, Tower, 


645,673. BUILDING-TILE. — James B. Seager, Chi- 
cago, Lil. 

645 686. CLOSET-BOWL.— William K. Johnson, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

645,737. SasH-CORD FasTENER. — Michael W. 
Neuens, Port Washington, Wis. 

645,744. TREAD FOR STEPS.—Anton Bischoff, 
New York, N. Y. 

645,749. VALVE FOR SINKS OR STATIONARY 
WASHSTAND, — Hans C. G. Kasschau, New Rochelle, 
N. ¥ 


645,751. APPARATUS FOR PURIFYING SEWERS, — 
dared E. Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa. 

645,753. Dryinc-KILN.— Horace J. Morton, Chi- 
cago, lil. 

645,800. Tite. — Frank Furness, Philadelphia, Pa. 

645,812. DuMB-WAITER.— Charles W. Hoffman, 
New York, N. Y. 

645,813. SYSTEM OF HEATING AND VENTILATION. 
— William B. Hormel, Austin, Minn. 

645,828. SUPPORT FUR RADIATORS.— Frank H. 
Patrick, Norwich, Conn. 

645,891. ELEVATOR CONTROLLING APPARATUS, 
— John J. Cook, Butte, Mont. 

645,914. Door-FASTENER.—John W. Dotson, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

645,929. STEAM HEATING APPARATUS AND DE- 
VICE FOR CONTROLLING ACTION THEREOF.— Eugene 
F. Osborne, Chicago, Ill. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 








[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.] 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Atlantic City, N. J. — Architect Seymour Davis, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., is drawing plans for a four-story 
school-building, 106’ x 122’, to be erected on Pacific 
and Ohio Aves. 

Blairstown, N. J.— Plans have been prepared by 
Addison Hutton, of Philadelphia, Pa., for a recita- 
tion hall of stone, iron and brick, 73/4" x 137’ 4/’, 
to be built at the Blair Presbyterian Academy. 

Boone, Ia.— Liebbe, Nourse & Rasmussen, of Des 
Moines, architects, are making plans for remodel- 
ling the residence of S. L. Moore; cost, $7,500. 

Buffalo, N. Y. — Architects Green & Wicks are pre- 
paring plans for the art gallery building which 
Jobn J. Albright is to give to the Buffalo hucen 
of Fine Arts; cost will be about $360,000. 

Architects A. Minks & Son have prepared plans 
for a white-lead a house to be built on Elk 
St. for the McDougall White Lead Co. It will bea 
three-story brick structure, 100’ x 200’ in size, of 
iron and steel construction. 


Calumet, Mich. — Charlton, Gilbert & Demar, ar- 
chitects, of Marquette and Milwaukee, have pre- 
pared plans fora new church for St. Anne’s Catholic 
Society. The building wi'l be of Portage Entry 
stone and will cost about $40,000. 

Chicago, Ill. — B. F. George, builder, 145 La Salle 
St., will erect a $32,000 pressed brick apartment- 
house, 60’ x 100’, op Indiana Ave,, near Sith St., 





Louis, Mo. 


after plans by L. M. Mitchell, 145 La Salle St, 
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The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 

BERRY BROTHERS, -Limitea, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 262 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 

Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 

BALTIMORE, 22 E, Lombard St. Sr. Lovis, 112 8. Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N, Fourth St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 





Maxwell's Gypsum Water Paint 


»+» FOR WALLS... 
Of Churches, Office Buildings 
Dwellings, Mills, Factories, etc. 
Bright, Durable and 8) per cent. cheaper than 
Oil Paint. For sale at all the Paint Stores. 
Works: 1420S. Front St., Philadetphia, Pa. 
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Cincinnati O, :— Architects Des Jardines & Hay- 
ward, 111 E. 4th St., are preparing plans for a two- 
and one-half story stone residence, to be erected in 
Rose Hill Park, for Theodore Braemer; cost, $30,- 
000. 

Columbus, Ga.—C. L. Perkins and associates will 
organize a stock company to build a $25,000 cotton 
factory. 

Corsicana, Tex. — W. H. Booth is interested in a 
project to erect a large packing-house here, to cost 
$25,000. 

Davenport, Ia.— The Knostman-Petersen Furni- 
ture Co. have plans for a three-story brick building, 
100’ x 100’; cost, about $10,000. 

Elgin, Ill.— Architects Turnbull & Jones, 10 Me- 
Bride Block, have prepared plans for a $5,000 
factory building for the Charles H. Woodruff Co. 

Elkhorn, Wis.—The County Supervisors will erect 
a new poorhouse and use the present buildings for 
insane. The cost of new buildings and remodelling 
will be about $15,000. 

Evanston, I1l. — Mrs. H. D. Cable has given $50,000 
for the building and endowment of a hospital for 
children to be known as the Herman D. Cable 
Memorial Hospital. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—J. M. E. Riedel, architect, 
Schmitz Building, is preparing plans for a $20,000 
asylum building for the State of Indiana. The 
building will be 40’ x 170’, two stories high, con- 
structed of brick, and have slate roof. 

Fulton, N. ¥.— The State Street M. E. Society con- 
templates the erection of a new church during the 
summer. Architect J. H. Leeber, of Oswego, has 
drawn plans for the structure, which is to be smal! 
but of comfortable and neat design; cost, $18,000. 

Galesville, Wis.— Reports state that contracts wil] 

let at once for rebuilding the Galesville flour 
mills; cost, $30,000. 

Hackensack, N. J.—The trustees of the Centenary 
Collegiate Institute have decided to replace the 
buildiog of the institute that was burned last year 
with five or six new buildings. In addition to the 
insurance money of $160,000, subscriptions of $50,- 
000 have been received. It is expected that two 
dormitories will be ready for use at the opening of 
the fall term. 


Hayward, Wis. — It is reported that H. & F. Roet- 
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For HARD PLASTER, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 


Description and Prices on application..... 


W, D. DUNNING, 
239 W. Water St. oes 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





They are... 
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rc 


. 


86 Lake St., CHICAGO. | 


Teniente 
40N. 7th St., PHILADELPHIA. 


The Improved Rider Hot Air Engine. . . 
The Improved Ericsson Hot Air Engine. 


Catalogue ‘‘B’’ on application. Address the nearest office, 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO., 


| DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
Succeeding | pipER ENGINE CO. 


23Cortiandt St., NEW YORK. 239Franklin St., BOSTON. 


HAVANA, CUBA. 


Domestic Water Supply. 


There are TWO and ONLY TWO absolutely safe ma- 
chines that will pump water every day in the year. 


692 Craig St., MONTREAL. P. 0. 


Rey, 71, | 
22A Pitt St., SYDNEY, N.S. W. 





is the best finish for 


FLOORS, 





UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


MAWUFACTURED BY THE 
see 


Interior Woodwork and Furniturs. FHUTCHER POLISH CO., 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
contracts for several buildings at the Indian School, 
aggregating $60,000. 

Kings Mountain, N. C.— Messrs. M. M. Carpenter 
and others have incorporated the Bonnie Cotton 
Mills with capital stock of $100,000, to erect a 
cotton-mill. 

La Crosse, Wis. — G. L. Harvey, architect, of Chi- 
cago, Lll., has prepared plans for the building to be 
erected by the La Croese Hospital Association. It 
will be three-story and basement, 40’ x 112’, of 
brick and stone, with all modern improvements; 
cost complete, $50,000. 

Lansdowne, Pa.—Arcbitect Ernest Mann, of Phila- 
deiphia, has drawn plans for St. John’s P. E. Society 
for a new church soon to be erected on Baltimore 
Ave., at a cost of $25,000. The structure will be 
built in the Perpendicular style of the late Tudor 
period. 

Lincoln, 111.—Lineoln University will erect a build- 
ing after plans prepared by James M. Deal. It will 
cost about $40,000. 

Lorain, O.— Architect H. O. Wurmser has prepared 
plans for a three-story pressed brick and stone 
block for A. Hill; cost, $8,000. 

Louisville, Ky.— W. B. Belknap & Co. will builda 
six-story brick warehouse on Ist St., near Wash- 
ington, to cost $50,000. 

Malden, Mass.— The congregation of the church of 
the Immuaculate Conception, Rev. Richard Neagle, 
pastor, contemplates the erection of a chureh on 
the Boulevard, south of Pleasant St., to cost $80,- 

0. 

Mantorville, Minn.—F. D. Orff, of Minneapolis, 
has prepared plans for remodelling the court-house, 
at a cost of $15,000. 

Marcus, Ia.— J. L. Skene, architect, of Sioux City, 

| has prepared pians for a frame church, 40/ x 50/, for 

| the M. E. Society; cost, $7,000. 

| 

| 

| 

' 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





ry, Vt.— Ezra Warner of the class of ’61 

ey $50,000 to Middlebury College to be 

used in erecting a science building on the campus, 
Construction will begin in the spring. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— J.&E.C. Haley, architects, 
have cumpleted plans for a brick veneered flat 
building to be erected on 10th Ave S., and 19th St., 
for Andrew S. Sauberg. It will be 50’ x 70’, two 
stories and basement, pressed brick veneered and 
stone trimmings; cost, $12,000. 

Modesto, Cal.— Cunningham Bros., Claus Spreck- 
les Building, San Francisco, have prepared plans 
for a high-school building to be erected here, to 
cost $20,000. The structure will be of brick and 
stone, with roof of California slate. 

Moorhead, Minn.—J. W. Keith, architect, of 
Minneapolis, has prepared plans for the Congrega- 
tional Society, for a brick and stone church; cost, 
about $7,000. 

Neenah, Wis.— Plans have been accepted for the 
First Presbyterian Church and the work of con- 
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business purposes and the upper floors to be 
arranged for club-rooms. 


O’ Neill, Neb.—J. A. Dietrick, Ramge Block, Omaba 
has prepared plans for a Catholic convent to be 
erected here. It will be constructed of pressed 
brick and stone, have slate roof, and will cost about 
$30,000. 

Pacolet, S. C.— Press reports state that the Pacolet 
Manufacturing Co. has bought 850 acres of the 
famous New Holland Springs tract, upon which it 
will erect a $1,000,000 cotton-mil). 


Palmyra, Mo. - George Behrensmeyer, 6th and 
Main Sts., Quincy, 11l., is drawing, plans for a $50, 
000 court-house for Marion County 


Philadelphia, Pa. — William Burk & Bro. will add 
four stories to their tannery building at the corner 
of 3d and Wildey Sts., at a cost of $10,000. The 
structure after this improvement will be seven 
stories high. 

Providence, R. I.— The Royal Weaving Co., of 
Central Falls, is preparing to build one and prob 
ably two mills. President Goff says that the com 
pany is pow looking for conveniently situated land. 
The two new mills will] be similar to the one con- 
structed in 1897, which is 77’ x 320’. 

Quincy, Massa. — It is probable that Congressman 
Naphen’s bill asking for $90,000 for the erection of 
a public building here will be allowed. The super 
vising architect has reported favorably on tbe bill 
and recommends a one-story building, covering an 
area of 5,000 feet, to be constructed on the Mezza 
nine style. 

Racine, Wis.— Plans are completed for the gas 
plant for the Gas Light Co. The building will be 
of red brick and terra-cotta; cost, $150,000 

Red Wing, Minn.—W..J. Longcor has the contract 
to erect a modern residence for John H. Rich; cost 
$10,000. : 

Roanoke, Va.— The National Business College wil) 
build a $10,000 college after plans drawn by H. H 
Huggins. It will be built of brick and stone 


Sewickley, Pa.— James Todd, president of the 
Sterling Varnish Co., is having plans drawn by 
Architects Rutan & Kussell, First National Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh, tor a 12-room stone residence 
to cost about $20,000. 

Shamokin, Pa.—The Y. M. ©. A. contemplates 
erecting a stone and brick building, to cost about 
$50,000. 

Shawenegan Falls, Can.— The new power-house 
for the Pittsburgh Reduction Co. wil) be furnished 
by the Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Berlin, 
Conn. 

St. Paul, Minn.— Herman Kretz & Co., architects, 
have plans for a residence to be erected on Sum- 
mit, between Grotto and Aurora; cost, $11,000. 


Stuart, Ia.—C. C. Cross, architect, has plans fora 
store-building to be erected here. Will be two- 





ruection will soon be commenced. ‘I he exterior, 

yh masa in Gothic style, will be faced with mottled 

dress brick with trimmings of Bedford stone. The 

auditorium will have a seating capacity of 500 and 

the lecture-room 400. The total cost of the struct-/| 

ure will be about $40,000. j 

hampton, Mass.—C. D. Mather will builda 

Mie story pusiness building, to cost about $100,000, 

after plans by Architect Alderman. 

, Wis.—H. A. Foeller, architect, of Green 

a ag completed plans for a granite bank build- 
ing; cost, $10,000. : 7 

le, R. I. — The associated Frene Societies 

ae puild’a block on the corner of Westminster 

and Bough Sts., to cost $20,000. It will be a three- 





tiger, of Fountain City, have been awarded the 





story structure, the ground floor to be used for 


story, 22’ x 80’, pressed brick structure with stone 
trimmings, costing $5,000. 


Tarrytown, N. Y.—A new town-hall to cost $50,000 


will be erected here. 

Traer, Ia.— Plans have been prepared by FE. R 
Bogardus, of Mason City, for a $20,000 church for 
the Congregational Society. 

Waterloo, Ia.— St. Joseph Catholic Society is con- 
sidering plans for a new church, to cost about 
$25,000. C. D. Wangler is chairman of the building 
committee. 

Wausau, Wis.— The Wausau Cigar & Tobacco 
factory, A. L. Kryshak, proprietor, will erect a 
three-story building, 24’ x 75’; cost, $6,000. 

West Springfield, Mass.— An addition to the 
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Fron-Work. 





Notice. 


E HAVE in our yard, at East Berlin, Conn., a very 
large stock of beams, channels, angles, plates and 


other structural material of high quality. We are able to 
furnish from this stock any ordinary BRIDGE, BUILD= 
ING, ROOF or other structural work promptly and with 


no delay. 


We invite correspondence. 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO., 


Boston Office: 
Room 200, Equitable Bidg. 


New York Office: 
Room 718 Bennett Bidg., Cor. Fulton and Nassau Sts. 


Philadelphia Office, Rooms 909-910, Stephen Girard Building. 


Main Office and Works, East Berlin, Conn. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 











Fronts for Buildin 
Balconies and 
Sidewalk Lights. 











IRON : 


, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors aad Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape 
ders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 


Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. 


Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 
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town-hall and library, to cost about $7,000, is 
agitated. 
Winfield, L. I., N. ¥.—The Board of Education bas 
accepted plans for the new public school building 
to be erected on the north side of Maurice Ave., 
between Columbia Ave. and Carrol Pl. It will be 
constructed of limestone ashlar as high as the first 
story; above this it will be of gray brick with terra- 


cotta trimmings. The main part of the building | 


will be 80 feet long by 50 feet deep, three stories | 


high, with a basement and attic, with an extension 
12 feet deep by 60 feet long in the rear of the 


structure. The building, which will cost over $60.- | 


000, will accommodate 500 pupils, and is so designed 


that additions may be added, which will not mar its 


beauty. 

Worcester, Mass.— The schoo! authorities contem- 
plate the erection of a gymnasium for the use of 
high school pupils. A suitable lot of land is avail- 
able, and public interest is being aroused in the 
matter of obtaining funds for the erection of a 
suitable building. 


ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.—Sushwick Ave., cor. Madison St., 


two-st’y bk. extension to church & interior altera- 
tions; $50,000; o., Geo. F. Chapman, President of 


Trustees, 1114 Bushwick Ave.; a., G. W. Kramer, 1 


Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Shore Road and Brighton Beach R. R., Sheepshead 
Bay, alteration to fr. hotel; $10,000; o., George N. 


MeKane; a., H. D. Whipple, W. 8th St. & Surf 


Ave., Coney Island. 


| 
East Orange, N. J.— Addition to bk. & st. chureh; 


$40,000; o., 
Cady, Berg & See, 31 E. 17th St.. New York. 


Munn Ave. Presbyterian Church; a., 


New York, N. Y.— Avenue A, n e cor. 224 St., four- | 


st’y extension, 17’ 8/7 x 28’ 5’; $6.000; o., C. De Hart 
Brower e? al., 10 Wall St.; a., Geo. H. Van Auken, 
30 E. 14th St. 

N. Broad St., No. 1421, new brownst. front, 
alterations & improvements; $5,000; 0o., Joseph 
Louchheim. 

Hancock and Berks Sts., five-st’y bk. & fr. fac- 


tory addition & elevator tower, 21’ x 41’, 14’ x 21/; | 


$15,000; o., Peter Wall & Sons; b., William Steel 
& Son. 


Chestnut St., No. 1719, two-st’y addition, side | 


addition & other improve ments, 6 x 16’, 4’ 3/’ x 44/; 
$11,000; o., Henry Hirsh; b., Charles McCaul. 


' 
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Spruce St., No. 1511, interior alterations; $12,000; 
o., Mrs. Geo. Campbell; b., Machin & Brown. 

Broad St., extending from Pennsylvania Ave. to 
Hamilton St., four additiona) stories & two-st’y bk. 
& st. machine shop, 66’ x 207’; $125,000; o., Bald- 
win Locomotive Works; b., Roydhouse, Arey & Co. 

Chestnut St., Nos. 807 809, remove party walls & 
interior alterations; $12,000; o., Partridge & Rich- 
ardson; b., William Stee] & Son. 

Delaware Ave., below Snyder Ave., fr. shed 
covered with metal, 130’ x 585’; $250,000; o., Ter- 
minal Land Co., W. H. Addicks, pres.; b., Ryan & 
Kelley. 

E. One Hundred and Sixteenth St., No. 233, raise 
building; $20,000; 0., Presbytery of New York, 67 
W. 55th St.; a., Jardine, Kent & Jardine, 1262 
Broadway. 

Blackwell's Island, opp. 55th St., five-st’y exten- 
sion, 65’ x 90’; $100,000; 0., City of New York; a., 
Horgan & Slattery, 1 Madison Ave. 

W. Forty-seventh St., No. 106, five-st’y extension, 
14/ 4”’ x 26’; $25,000; o., Maxwell S. Mannes, 150 W. 
34th St. 

E. Fifty-seventh St., No. 39, three-et’y extension; 
$12,000; o., Emily Clinton, 39 E. 57th St.; a., Clin- 
ton & Russell, 32 Nassau St. 

EZ. Fifty-seventh St., No. 337, three-st’y extension, 
19/ 11” x 46’; $5,000; o., H. D. Gill, 154 E. 57th St.; 
a., R. W. Havens, 69 Lexington Ave. 

E. Forty-second St., Nos. 219-221, repair damage 
by fire; $6,000; o., Jno. N. Stearns, 10 W. 58th St.; 
a., E. E. Shelbourne, 24 E. 42d St.; b., Dawson & 
Archer, 24 E. 42d St. 

First Ave., cor. 26th St., one-st’y extension, 12’x 
38’; $5,000; 0., Department of Charities, City of 
New York; a., Schickel & Ditmars, 111 Fifth Ave. 

W. Thirty-ninth St., No, 1, new partitions & stairs; 
$7,000; o., Rose Jodrell, 1517 Broadway; a., J. R. 
Pope, 1133 Broadway. 

Sizth Ave., nr. Washington P1., raise building; 
$7,000; 0., St. Joseph’s R. C. Church, 138 Waverly 
P1.; a., Geo. H. Streeton, 289 Fourth Ave. 

E. Thirty-cighth St., No. 12, two-st’y extension, 
8 x 16’ 6”; $15,000; o., Chas. Scribner, 12 E, 38th 
St.; a., Ernest Flagg, 35 Wail St. 

Spruce St., No. 26, general alterations; $6,000; o., 
August Zinsser, 94th St. & W. Centra) Park; a., 
Chas. Rentz, 153 Fourth Ave.; b., A. Von den 
Driesch, 985 Siath Ave. 


Pelham Manor, N. Y¥.—One-st’y addition to fr. 
dwell., 50’ x 50’; $5,000; 0., George U. Reynolds, 31 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
4 inches 


Steel Beams >: 


NEW YORK OFFICE. . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 
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a W. 4th St., New York; a., Fletcher & Thain, 42 E. 
23d St., New York. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— American and Ozford Sts., five- 
st’y bk. factory addition, 72’ 3// x 74”; $24,000; 0., A. 
M. Collins Mfg. Co.; b., R. C, Ballinger; a., Morris 
& Vaux. 

Vine St., nr. 24th St., three-st’y bk. factory addi- 
tion, 100’ x 110’; $18,000; o., Newton Machine Tool 
Co.; b., John Borden & Bro. 

Fortieth and Spruce Sts., alterations & one-st’y 
addition to dwell., 12’ x 22/; $9,000; o., F. R. Tobey; 
b., Doyle & Doak; a., W. F. Smith. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥.— Pacific St., nr. Franklin Ave., 
four-st’y bk. & st. bachelor apart., 35’ x 80’; $18,000; 
o., Meyer Bros., 1258 Broadway; a., Axel 8. Hed- 
man, Arbuckle Building. 


Milwaukee, Wis.— Thirty-ninth St. and St. Paul 
Ave., two-at’y fr. flat, 307 x 56’, shingle roof, fur- 
nace; $5,000; o., Finley Bros.; a., C. Leenbouts. 


New York, N. ¥. — (ne Hundred and Fifty first St., 
nr. Amsterdam Ave , 3 five-st’y bk. & et. flats, each 
33’ x 87’; $100,000; o. & b., John G. R. Lil'iendabl, 
630 W. 158th St.; a., Neville & Bagge, 217 W. 125th 
St. 

One Hundred and Thirty-fifth St., 220’ w Brown 
Pl., 2 five-st’y bk. flats, 25’ x 87’; $410,000; o., J. M. 
Linek, 685 E. 135th St.; a., H. T. Howell, 138th St. 
& Brook Ave. 

Lexington Ave., cor, 85th St.,2 five & seven-st’y 
bk. flats, 67/ 2/7 x 89’ 4/7; $90,000; 0., Wauss & Roths- 
child, 107 E. 64th St..; a., Brun & Hauser, 1125 
Broadway. 

Morningside Ave., 118th to 119th Sts., 2 seven-st’y 
bk. & st. flate, 95/11 x 100’; $400,000; o., Central 
Realty Co., 320 Broadway; a., Harry B. Mulliken, 
289 Fourth Ave. 

Lincoln Ave., cor. 138th St., five-et’y bk. flat, 26’ x 
95’; $25,000; o., D. O'Reilly, 208 E. 119th St.; a., J 
Munek witz, 247 W. 125th St. 

One Hundred and Sixteenth St , nr. Amsterdam 
Ave., seven-st’y bk. flat, 90/ 11/7 x 100’; $225,000; o., 
A. 8. Luria, 141 Broadway; a., Neville & Bagge, 217 
W. 125th St. 

E. Thirty-first St., No. 22, seven-st’y bk. flat, 24’ 
9” x 79/977; $55,000; o., R. H. Sasseen, 120 Broad- 
way; a., Israel & Harder, 194 Brosdway. 

Sixty-fourth St., ns, 104 e Ist Ave., 2 six-st'y bk. 
flats, 97’ « 105’; $150,000; 0., City and Suburban 
Homes Co., 281 Fourth Ave.; a., James E. Ware & 
Son, 3 W, 29th St. 

W. Twenty-first St., Nos. 218-220, seven-st’y & 
bare. bk. flat, 46 10/7 x 91’ 5/7; $75.000; 0., W. A. 
Schley, 114 E. 10th St.; a.,G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth 
Ave. 

Broadway, 85th to 86th Sts., 2 seven-st’y bk. flats, 
102’ 5/7 x 112’: $600,000, 0., Le Grand K. Pettit, 556 
Halsey St., Brooklyn; a., Hill & Turner, 150 Fifth 
Ave 

Trinity Ave.. n w ecor 165th St., 3 four-st’y bk. 
flats. 25’ x 95’; $57,000; o., Walter McLaughlin, 138 
W. 129th St. 

CHURCHES. 


Columbus, ©. — St. church, 70’ x 140’, slate roof; 
mechanical hot air; $45,000; 0., King Ave. M. E. 
Society; a., Brown, Burton & Davie, Cincinnati. 

Fall River, Mass. — 8. Main St., two-st’y st. & bk. 
church, 120’ x 250’, slate roof, steam; $250,000; o., 
St. Anne’s Parish; a., L. G. Destremps. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa.—S. Sherman St., fr. cbureb, 45’ 
x 110%, shingle roof, heat; $15,000: o., Primitive 
Methodist Society; a., Klumann & Thomas. 

CLUB-HOUSES. 

Westfield, Mass.— E/m St., three-st’y & base. Y. 
M. C. A. building, 40’ x 120’, grave) roof, steam; 
$30,000; 0., Y. M. ©. A.; a., A. W. Holton. 

KDUCATIONAL. 

Evaneville, Ind. — Chandler Ave., two-st’y bk. & 
st. public schoo), 123’ x 138, slate roof, hot air; 
$30.000; 0., City of Evansville; a., Harris & Shop- 
bell. 

Lawrence, Mass.— Ames St., three-et’y bk. & granite 
school, 109 x 178, slate roof; $£0,000; 0., City of 
Lawrence; a., W. P. Regan. 

Oshkosh, Wis. — Two-st’y & base. school, 93’ x 102, 
tin roof, hot air; $25,000; 0., City of Oshkosh; a., 
E. E. Stevens. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Leopard St., nr. Girard Ave., 
three-st’y bk. school, 34’ x 93’; $32,(00; 0., Lity; b 
Samuel Gourley, Jr. 

Sheboygan, Wis. —Three-st’y bk. school, #6’ x 126’, 
shingle roof, steam; $30 000; 0., City of Sheboygan; 
a., Charles Hilpershauer, 

Syracuse, N. Y.— Three-st’y bk. & st. high school, 
172’ x 224’, tin roof, hot blast; $250,000; o., City of 
Syracuse; a., Archimedes Russe). 

FACTORIES. 

Alexandria, La.— Two-st’y fr. & bk. cotton-seed 
mill, 166/ x 216’, 108’ x 150’, 100” x 266’, metal roof; 
$150,000; o., Kentucky Refining Co., a., F. Erhart, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Atlanta, Ga —Two-tt'y & base. bk. & st. factory, 
78’ x 225/, steam; $15,000; 0., Elizabeth Mills, ~° 
Brooklyn, N. Y.— Newell St., cor. Calyer St., two- 
st’y bk. factory, 60’ x 64, gravel roof; $8,000; o., 

Julius F. Gebhardt, 203 N. Henry St, 

First Ave., nr. 55th St., two-st’y bk. iron works, 
80’ x 600’; $93,000; o., E. P. Morse, 428 Sixth St.; a., 
J. F. Conlon, 143 W. 96th St., New York. 

Rock St., 3 8, 25 w Morgan Ave., one-st’y bk. 
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HOLT & BUGBEE 
BLACKER & SHEPARD 

J. W. BAILEY & SONS CO. . 
E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO 
W.B. POPE & CO. ‘ . 
OWEN BEARSE & SONS CO. 
JOHN M. WOODS & CO. 

EST. J. W. LEATHERBEE 

Cc W. LEATHERBEE LU MBER CO. 
E G. POND R 
PALMER, PARKER & co. 

PARKER & PAGE ; 


A. H. DAVENPORT 
J. F. POPE & SONS 


W. P. RICE 

ee ann LUMBER CO. 
K. & B. SEARS CO. . 

BUTTRICK LUMBER CO. 


booklet. 


Telephone Boston 1911. 


QOSSSSS LEER SESE EISEN Te 


and will last for generations. 


TEMS WS AF AS AF AS AS AS A AF AF AF AS AS A AF AF AAS AAS AF AS AAS AF AF AS AS AS AF AS AF AS AAS AA AAs AAs AAs ahs abs hs 


CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 
SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 
all other woods for BUILDINGS 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. 


Resists fire. Does not 


REDWOOD can be bought at retail of the following named dealers: 


Boston, Mass. | LEXINGTON LU MBER Co. LEXINGTON, Mass. 
“ 64 | HENRY 8. LOCKE . ; NEEDHAM, 
ni | J. B. RHINES & CO. WEYMOUTH, 
O. WOODS & CO. NATICK, 
‘ UNION LUMBER CO. ‘6 
‘ J. P. LANGMAID & SON SALEM, 
‘ S. B. BALKAM &CO.. Hype PARK, 
‘ | TAYLOR & GOODWIN CO HAVERHILL, 
“ J. H. BURT & CO : MATTAPAN, 
“ | STOUGHTON LUMBER CO STOUGHTON, 
“ | GEORGE DEWITT ; , No. Easton, 
“ | F. W. LIBBY AMESBURY, 
as “ | RICE & GRIFFIN WORCESTER, 
BEVERLY, *“ | E. A. BLODGETT SPRING FIELD, “ 
SOMERVILLE, BERLIN MILLS CO. PORTLAND, MAINE 
% Lynn, “ MORSE & CO. 3ANGOR, ‘ 
MIDDLEBORO, “* F. D. COOK LU MBS R CO. F Nasuua, N. H. 
WALTHAM, “ BARTLETT & BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 
any sizes required. Read our references from week to week; also write us for descriptive 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Room 409, Exchange Bidg. 
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Will last 50 to 75 years. 


, State St., Boston, Mass. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


( Factories Continued.) 
factory, 50’ x 64/1", gravel roof, steam; $6,000; o., 
Adolf Goebel; b., Adam Wischert, 179 Boerum St. 
New York, N. Y.— Lewis St., No. 203, three.st’y & 
base. bk. factory & storage, 22’ 11’ x 64’, 67’; $5,000; 
o., A. Gottlieb, 409 E. Houston St.; a., Horenburger 
& Straub, 122 Bowery. 

Him St., nr. Pearl St., 
store & office, 36’ 9/7 x 72’ 8, 
Bowne Estate, 111 Broadway; a., E. 
Broadway. 

E. Fifty-ninth St., Nos, 338-342, six-st’y bk. fac- 
tory, 75’ 2 92' 5/'; $10, 000; o., J. B. Bloomingdale, 
3d Ave. & 59th St.; a., Bue hanan & Fox, 11 E. 59th 
St. 


three-st’y bk. factory, 
$20,000; o., Walter 
K. Bourne, 18 


Forty- -ninth St., nr. 12th Ave., 2 six-st’y bk. fac, 
tories, 50’ x 110’, LIV; $60,000; o., Matthew Baird- 
433 EF. 92d St.; a, S. B. Ogden & Co., 954 Lexington 
Ave. 

Water St , No. 671, threest’y bk. factory, 17/10” 
2 w; $6,000; o., Mrs. J. E. Cunningham, 191 Hewes 

, Brooklyn; a., Chas, Rentz, 153 Fourth Ave. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — N. Sixth St., Nos. 249-255, tive- 
st’y paper-box factory, 62/ 204"; $45, 000; o , Geo. 
Bisler; b., Geo. C. Dietrich; a., a Cc, Stuckert & 
Son. 

Pontiac, Mich. — Pike and Garland Sts., three-st’y 
& base. bk. factory, 55/ x 120’, tar & gravel roof, 
steam; o., Howland Mfg. Co.; a., Fisher Bros. 

Sac City, Ia. — Twost’y fr. & bk. corn-canning 
factory, 40’ x 40’, 44’ x 80’, 48’ x 170’, gravel roof; 
$25,000; o , Sac City Canning Co.; a., Murphy & 
Ralston, Waterloo. 

HOSPITALS. 

Findlay, 0. — S. Main St., three-st’y st. & bk. home 
&h yapital, 72’ x 96’, slate roof, steam; $15,000; o., 
City of Findlay; Ge F. W. Dettweiller. 

Rochester, N. ¥.— Two-st’y bk. & st. hospital, 200’ 
x 284’, tin roof, steam; $150,000; 0., Monroe County; 
a., Foote & Headley. 


HOTELS. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Surf Ave., nr. Thompson’s Walk, 
three st’y fr. hotel, 31’ x 57’ 8’, gravel roof: $8,000; 
o., Patrick Skelly, 23 Ninth Ave., New York; a., J. 
A. McDonald, Surf Ave. & Sheridan’s Walk. 


HOUSES. 


Boston, Mass.— Salutation St.. 
& store, 25’ x 46’, flat roof; $6.000; o., 
ruso; b., M. Milano; a., F. A. Norcross. 

Gainsboro St., nr. St. Stephens St., 2 three-st’y 
bk. dwells., 18’ x 21’ x 79’, flat roofs, steam; $20,000; 
o., H. C. J. Keeler and A. R. French; a., T. J. 
Gould, Providence, R. I. 

Atherton St., nr. Armory St., 24-st’y fr. dwell., 
32 x 39’ pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; 0..C. E. Bal 
four; b., D. C. McEachern; a., J. P. Campbell. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— EZ. Fifteenth St., nr. Albemarle 
Road, 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 31’ 6” x 40’ 6”, shingle roof; 
$8,000; o., Jacob K. Draper, 450 Carlton Ave.; a., 


three-st’y bk. dwell. 
B. C. Cola- 


Mitchell & Farnell, Park Row Building, New York. 
Z. 


enty-first St., nr, Foster Ave., two-st’y fr. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Houses Continued.) 


20’ x 46’; $6,000; o. & b., E. R. Strong, Avenue 


dwell., 
t. 32d St.; a., Benj. Driesler, 1432 Flatbush 


F&E 
Ave. 
E. Twenty-fourth St., nr. Foster Ave., 5 two-st’y 

fr. dwells., 26’ x 46’; $30,000; o., Bauer & Corbin, 
Flatbush Ave. & Avenue G. 

Cincinnati, O.— Avondale, 2}-st’y bk. & st, dwell., 
40’ x 60’, slate roof, hot water; $30,000; o., Theo. 
Braemer; a., Des Jardins & Haywood. 


Avondale, 2}-st’y bk. dwell., 45’ x 50’, slate roof, 
furnace; $15,000; o., A. E. Conkling; a., Des Jar- 
dins & Haywood. 

Columbus, O.—2}-st’y bk. dwell., 30% x 50’, slate 
roof, furnace; $5,000; o., T. Bailey; a., W. T 
Mills. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.— Z. Washington St., two-st’y 


fr. dweli., 40’ x 60’, slate roof, bot water; 
Wa. Breuer; a., J. M. E. Riedel. 

Green Bay, Wis.— Walnut St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 
shingle roof, hot water; $5,000; a., W. B. Allen; 
a., H. A. Foeller. 

Knoxville, Tenn. — Spruce and Walnut Sts., two- 
st’y & base. st. dwell., 50’ x 100’, gravel roof, steam; 
$12,000; o., Kobert H. Cate; a., Baumann Bros. 

Montclair, N. J. — Mountain St., cor. Myrtle Ave., 
24 st’y fr. dwell., 40’ x 50’; $13,000; 0., James M. 
Speers, 14 W. 23d St.; a., A. F. Norris, 150 Nassau 
St. 


$5,000; 0., 


Newark, N. J.— Howard St., three-st’y bk. store & 


dwell., 23’ x 58’; $5,000; a., C. L. Steinbrenner & 
Co., 22 Clinton St. 

New York, N. Y.— Decatur Ave., 8 weoor. 207th St., 
2h-st’y fr. dwell., vd x 36: $5,000; o., G. P. Bofin- 


ger, 146 E. 42d St ; . R. Cutler, 489 Fifth Ave. 
E. Eighty-third ‘se. Mo. 117, two & three-st’y bk. 
stable & dwell., 24’ il” x 94’; $15,000; o., Jno. B. 


Simpson, 988 Fifth Ave.; a., 8. G. Slocum, 156 Fifth 


Ave. 
First Ave., No. Ri 788, two-st’y bk. store & dwell., 
25’ x 62’; $6,000; Heury Lippe, 2 Beekman P).; 


a. Hubert oneen, 93 Nassau St. 
Eighty-sixth St., ur. Madison Ave., 3 


five-st’y, 
American basement dwells., 25% x 100° 8/7; 


o. & b., 


G. C. & Charles J. Weber, 873 Putnam Ave., BrooF - 
lyn; Bauchman & Fox, 11 E. 59th St. 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. — Two-st’y fr. dwell., 42’ x 44’, 


pitch roof; $5,000; o., 
kins. 


Sheepshead Bay, L. i. N. Y.—2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
40’ x 70’; $20,000; 0., J. Tod Sloan; ‘a., Stein, Cohen 
& Roth, 17 Union Sq. " os York. 


OFFICE-BUILDINGS. 


Eau Claire, Wis.—Tbree-st’y bk. 
telephone building, 40’ x 75’, comp. roof, steam; 
$20,000; 0., Wisconsin Telephone Co.; a., H. J. 
Esser, Milwaukee. 

Houghton, Mich.— Two-st’y bk. & st. office-build- 
ing, 52’ x 82’, gravel roof, steam; $10,000; o., First 
National Bank: a., Chariton, Gilbert & De Mar, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


D. P. Bacon; a., J. S. Jen- 


& terra-cotta 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Office-buildings Continued.) 


Knoxville, Tenn.— Four-st’y bk. office-building, 
50’ x 65’, gravel roof, steam; $12,000; o., Dr. Thomas; 
a., Baumann Bros. 

La Crosse, Wis. — Three-st’y bk., st. & terra-cotta 
telephone building, 60’ x 125’. comp. roof, steam; 
$20,000; 0., Wisconsin Telephone Co.; a., H. J. 
Esser, Milwaukee. 





Madison, Wis. — Three-st’y bk., st. & terra cotta 

telephone building, 50’ x 90’, comp. roof, steam; 
| $18,000; 0., Wisconsin Telephone Co.; a., H. J. 
Esser, sec 


| New York, . ¥.— Cedar St., Nos. 51-55, fourteen & 
fifteen-st’y gt So building; $1,000,000; o., Mutual 

Life parers ance Co., 32 Nassau St.; a., Clinton & 
| Russell, 32 Nassau St 


| Oconto, w is Main 


St., two-st’y granite bank 
| building, 26’ x 70’, 


metal roof, steam; $10,000; o., 


| Citizens’ National Bank; a., H. A. Foeller, Green 
Bay. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
Daluth, oes —2}-st’y bk. & st. public library 


’ x 100/, tile roof, hot wahert o 
» Radelitfe & Willoughby. 


STABLES. 


~Tremont Ave., 


building, 5 
Dulutb; a., 


, City of 


New York, N or. Anthony Ave., 


two st’ y fr. stable, 25’ x 89’; $4.500; o., Wm. Donald- 
son, 975 Dawson St.; a., Jos. C. Cocker, &50 E. 158th 
St 

W. Eighteenth St., Nos. 239-241, six-st’y bk. stable, 


50’ 7/’ x 88’; $48,000; o. & a., W. H. Totten, 336 W. 
15th St. 
STORES. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.— Fifth Ave., nr. 56th St., 3 two- 
st'y bk. stores & dwells., 16’ 87 x 40’ 6”; A 4 2000; 
| o., Frank ae, 166 Fifty-second St.; a., G. C, 


257 Fifth Ave. 

Pacific St. , cor. Stone Ave., four-et’y bk. store & 
tenement, 20/ 3/7 x 95’; $7,000; 0., Pasquale D. An- 
trea, 164 Stone Ave, 

Manhattan Ave., nr. Seige) St., four-st’y bk. stores 
& tenement, 25’ x 61/ 6’; $7,000; o., Jacob Pomer- 
anz, 76 McKibben St.; a., M. J. Smallhbeiser, 23 Park 
Row, New York. 

Fourth Ave., w #, 20’ 8 
stores & dwells., 20’ x 55’; 
Soutars, 682 Fourth 
third St.; b., J. W. 

Chicago, Ill. — Thirty-ninth 
two-st’y bk. stores & flats. 45’ x 50’; $7,000; o., G. 
A. Springer & Co.; a., W. D. Cowles. 

New York, N. ¥.— Jenth St#., nr. University 
ten ef y bk , st. & iron lofts & stores, 26/ 5 
82’ ; + St2t 25.000; o., Philip Braender, 47 W. 
St.; a., F. C. Browne, 143 W. 125th St. 

Webster Ave ,@ 8,8 169th St., 2 four at’y bk 
flats with stores, 18/ x 75’, 26’ x 78’; $45,000; o 
Adolph Wexler, 620 E. llth St.; a., 
Howell. 

E. Eighth St., Nos. 69-71, eight-st’y bk. & at. lofts 
& stores, 50’ x 87’ 11/7; $100,000; o., John and John 
Jr., Daniell, 759 Broadway; a., Clinton & Russell, 
32 Nassau St. 


Gillespie, 


52d St., 2 three-st’y bk 
$14,000; o., Mrs. Rachel 
Ave.; a.. A. Young, 283 Fifty- 
Soutars, 226 Fifty-second St. 
St. and Forest Ave., 


Pl., 


we ST! 3/7, 


125th 


& ast. 
& b., 
Harry T 
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and dirty overhead flush-tanks. 


or Springs. 


KENNEY FLUSHOMETER( 


An ingenious device for flushing water-closets. 
It has passed the experimental period; 
can be adapted to conform to almost every conceivable requirement, and the 
only system that will operate successfully at all times one or any number of 
closets under the varying conditions of water pressure. 


SIMPLE, SURE AND SANITARY 





Takes the place of noisy 


No Cup Leathers 








Application of 
Flush 


meter 


Endo sed and Specified by Leading Architects in all Sections of the Country. 
Write for Catalogue and List of Installations. 


THE KENNEY Co., 





72-74 Trinity Place, 


NEW YORK. 
Patented, 





“IMITATIO 





ous, 
tions. 


by vari eatons of Ww ater pressure in the heater, 


more of the fo 





i Ineans. 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Monarch”? Automatic, Instantaneous Water Heater, 
306 WOOD ST., PITTSBURGH, 


THE SINCEREST 
FORM OF FLATTERY." 


The success of our ‘‘ Monarch’’ Automatic Instantane- 
Gas Water Heater has led others to make poor imita- 
To protect the public, and our own interests, we give 

©! We believe all forms of water heaters now manufact- 
NOTICE! ” red, in which the flow of gas to the burner is controlled 


are infringements on one or 
»wing patents, which are owned by this company : 


No. 620,888, Mar. 14, 1899 
No. 601, ea, Mar. 28, 1898 


f. 9. 1898 


nufacturers, sellers or users of such heaters are doing so con? 
w, and it is our intention to protect our rights inder the patents 















, 1898 







PA. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 

(Stores Continued.) 
Wash.— First St., cor. Pine St., 
bk. store & flat, 120’ x 120’, gravel roof, 
$40,000; o., C. D. Stimson; a., C. H. Bibb. 

TENEMENT-HOUSES. 
Mass. — Lynde St., No. 40, three-st’y bk. 
paeenes. 24’ x 60’, flat roof; $20,000; o., H. A. Le 
Bow; a. . H. Smith 
atrial N. ¥.— Thirty-ninth St., nr. 4th Ave., 
three-st’y bk. tenement, 25’ x 66/ 4”, felt & gravel 
roof; $8,000; o., Mrs. Mary McCoffey, 131 Floyd 
St.; a., M. Thomas, 16 Court St. 
Twelfth St.,n8, ur. 8th Ave., 
meut, 40’ x 51’, felt & gravel roof; 
Reimer, 542 Eleventh St.; b., P. G. 
Baltic St. 
New York, N. 


two-st’y 
steam; 


Seattle, 





Boston, 


three-st’y bk. tene- 
$9.000; o., C. 

Bolton, 250 
., nr. 154th St. 


Y.—Eighth Ave . 4 four- 


st’y bk. tenements & stores, 25’ x 85/; $72,000; o., 
F. J. Schnugg, 1 E. 94th St.; a , Louis Entzer, 78 E. 
96th St 

Timpson Pl., nt. 149th St., 2 three-st’y bk. tene- 
ments, 20’ x 55’; $10,000: o., Antonio Gallo, 853 
Wales Ave.; a., L. Faik, 2785 Third Ave. 

Righth Ave., cor. 13th St., four-st’vy bk. store & 
tenement, 24 x 89’ 2/7, steam heat: $18,500; o., Wm. 


M. Calder, 478 Thirteenth St. 
WAREHOUSES. 

Boston, Mass. —A St., nr. Congress St., three-st’y 
bk. storage house, 30 x 70’, flat roof; $8,000; o., 
Ejison Electric & Illuminating Co.; b., Whidden 
& Co.; a., Wetherell & Bigelow. 

New York, N. YY. — W. Twentieth St., 
st’y bk. warehouse & store, 28’ 6” x 92’; 
o., Estate G. Spitzer, 156 Fifth 
Spitzer, 156 Fifth Ave. 

Lewis St., No. 203, three-st’y & base. bk. & st. 
storage, 23’ x 55’; $5,000: o., Aaron Gottlieb, 353 E. 
3d St.: a., Horenburger & Straub, 122 Bowery. 


No. 11, nine- 
$135,000; 
Ave.; a., Geo. 








COMPETITIONS. 


OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Charlestown, Mass.) 
Plans and specifications will be received until 
April 2, foracourt-house. JOHN F. NEELY, Clk. 
Co. Bd 1266 


QTATE-HOUSE. 
[At Columbia, 8S. C.) 


Plans and specifications will be received until | 


April 12, for the completion of the State-house; 

probable cost, $200,000. D. H. MEANS, Clk. of Com- 
mission. 1267 

IGH SCHOOL. 

[At Savannah, Ga.] 

Designs will be received by the Trustees of Chat- 

ham Academv until April 25, for a high school. 

HENRY C. CUNNINGHAM, Chun. Bldg. Com. 

1269 





PROPOSALS. 
a URCH 


[At Mantador, N.D.} 


Bids will be received until April 10, for the. erec- | 


REV. J. F. STUD- 


1267 


tion of a Catholic Church here. 
NICKA, Wahpeton, N. D. 


OTEL. 

[At New Ulm, Minn.) 
be received until April 
for the erection and construction of a brick 
GUST DREWS. 1267 


Sealed proposals will 
10th, 
hotel 


OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Wacon, Miss.) 
Bids will be received antil April 4. for erecting a 
ecourt-house. W. CHAMBERLIN & CO., Knorville, 
Tenn 1266 














PROPOSALS. 
AIL. 
[At New Orleans, La.] 
Sealed proposals will be received until April 9, 
fur the erection of a new police jail on the site of the 
present police jail inthe square bounded by S. Robert- 
son, Perrilat, Cypress and 8S. Liberty Sts. W. S. 
DOUGLASS, comptroller. 1267 


OURT-HOUSE ADDITION. 
[At Grand Rapids, Wis.) 
Bids are wanted April 7 foran addition and altera- 
tions to the court-house. W. E. WHEELAN. 
1266 
CHOOL BUILDING. 

{At Slippery Rock, Pa.} | 
Bids will be received by the Building Committee 
until April 6, for a school on State Normal School 

grounds. J. EAST, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1266 


OURT-HOUSE. 
{At Minnewaukon, N. D.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until April 2, 
forerectingacourt-house. A. A. LINDAHL, County 
Auditor. 1266 
ANK. 
[At Lake Charles, La.] 
Sealed bids are wanted until April 2, for the erec- 
tion of a new brick building for the First National 
Bank 1266 


a 

[At Niagara, N. D.] 

Sealed proposals will be received by the Board of 

Education until April 14th, for the erection and 

construction of aschool-building. GEO. L. TRIECH- 
LER, pres. 1267 


OSPITAL. 
{At Tomah, Wis.] 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, 
D. C., will receive sealed proposals unti) April 9th, 
for the erection of a hospital at the Tomah School. 
W. A. JONES, com. 1267 


ANK BUILDING. 


{At Hedrick, Ia.] | 
Sealed proposals will be received until April 3d, | 


for the construction of a bank building. J. 


| BROOKS. 1266 
RICK VAULT. 
|At Grand Forks, N. D.)} 


Bids will be received by the County Commissioners 
until Apri! 3, for a two-story brick and steel vault. 
J. W. SCOTT, Co. Aud. 1266 


OURT-HOUSE ADDITION. 


At Mantorville, Minn.]) | 
Bids will be received by the County Commissioners | 


until April 16, for an addition to and remodelling 
the court-house. GEO. A. NORTON, Co. Aud. 
1268 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 


Bids are wanted April 18, for erecting a school 
and for modifications in the present schoo]. B. ©, 
DE CAMP, architect, Neave Building, Cincinnati. 

1268 


Treasury Department, 
Architect, Washington, D. C., March 17,1900. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office unti! 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 26th day of April, 1900, and then opened, 
for furnishing the heating and ventilating apparatus, 
complete in place, for the U. 8. Custom-house and 
Post-office bnilding at Bristol, Tenn., in accordance 
with drawings and specification, copies of which 


may be had at this office or at the office of the} 


at the discretion 
YOX TAY- 
1266 


Superintendent at Brietol, Tenn.. 
of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KN 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 











complete in place, for the U. 
| at Newport, Kentucky, in accordance with the draw- 


Office of the Supervising | 


| the Supervising Architect. 
| LOR, Supervising Architect. 
| 


WUE 4. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, WY 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 


Cistern with Nick: 
el-plated Brass 
Brackets, Nickel 
plated Brass 
Flush Pipe, Nick- 
el-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull, 
and Brass Floor 
Flange. 








Copyrighted, 1897. 


Copy of Circular 
furnished on apple 
cation. 








RADCLIFFE 
ANTI-SSYPHON TRAP, 


Cannot be 
Syphoned. 
Easily 
Cleaned. 
Fully 
Guaranteed. 


alien oe 


OHIO 
BRASS & IRON 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


Cleveland, O. 











The New System 


OF EDUCATION 
Architecture 


Architectural Drawing; 

Steam, Electrical. Mechan- 

ical ; Civil and Mining 

Engineering; Drawing; 

Surveying; Chemistry; 

Plumbing; Book- keeping; | 
Shorthand; English| 
Branches 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
‘ Over 50 Courses | 
We have helped thousands to better positions | 
and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating 
the subject in which you are interested. 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, | | 
Box 986, Scranton, Pa. 
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PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, 
Architect, Washington, D. C., 


Office of the Supervising 
March 17,1900. Sealed 


T. | proposals will be received at this office until 2 0’clock 
| P. M. on the 25th day of April, 1900, and then opened, 


| for furnishing the heating and ventilating apparatus, 
S. Post-office Building 


ings and specification, copies of which may be had at 


| this office or at the office of the Superintendent 
|} at Newport. Ky 


., at the diseretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1266 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, I). C., March 15,1900. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 


| P. M. on the 18th day of April, 1900, and then opened, 


for stairs, elevator enclosure and incidenta) changes 


|in the U. S. Court-house and Post-office Building at 
[At Elmwood Place, 0.) | 


Dubuque, Iowa, in accordance with the drawing and 
specification, copies of which may be bad at this 
office or the office of the Superintendent at Dubuque, 
Iowa. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Archi- 
tect. 1266 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., March 14th, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office unti)] 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 24th day of April, 1900, and then 
opened, for the extension and changes incidental 
thereto, at the U. S. Court-house, Custom-house and 
Post-office Building at Omaha, N: braska, in accord 
ance with the drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be had at this office or at the office of the 
Superintendent at Omaha, Neb., at the diseretion of 
JAMES KNOX TAY- 
1266 
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Fire-proof Building, 





TRADE 


RARITAN 


FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 
FIREPROOFINC. 


MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Henry M. Keasbey, 
Vice-Prest. 


Office, 874 Broadway, New York. 


Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Sec. and Treas. 








tractors for every 


Manufacturers and Con- 
3K 
description of a 
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PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Tile for Fireproofing 


Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 
CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 








System of Fireproofing. 
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Highest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognized 
standard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


The Roebling Construction Company, 
121 Liberty Street, New York. 








MINERAL WOOL 00 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., ! Cortland Street, 





NEW YORK. 











NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON. 


BUILDERS’ IRON FOUNDRY, 
g Codding St., Providence, R. I. 


AWNINGS. 


JAMES MARTIN & SON, 
49 South Market St., Boston. 


D. J. DECKER & CO., 
132 Water St., cor. Broad, Boston. 


Cc. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
135 State St., Boston. 


BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad St., Boston. 
| Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


BRICKS. 


WM. A. SANBORN, 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 


ICONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 


JOHN Y. MAINLAND, 
166 Devonshire St., Room 52, Boston. 
JOSEPH L. GOACH, 
166 Devonshire St., Room 52, Boston. 
HENRY D. CRAM, 
444 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
WILLIAM EATON, 
178 Devonshire St., Boston. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
DECORATORS. 
JOHN V.SPERRY, 
212 Roxbury St., Roxbury, Mass. 
W. J. DOLAN, 
| 181 Tremont St., Boston. 


| EAVE TR. UCHS. 
J. B. CUMMINGS, 
| 197 Union St., Worcester, Mass. 


GRAVITY CONCRETE 
MIXERS. 


CONTRACTORS PLANT CO., 
79 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


Sosetotene DRAWINGS. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDING NEWS CoO. 
211 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 





ROOFINC. 


T. H. McCARTHY, 
53 Pendleton Ave., Springfield, Mass 
H. SANDERMAN & SON, | 
27 Marcella St., Boston. 
JAMES C. SMITH, 
Albany St., Boston. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SANITARY PLUMBINC. 


HENRY HUSSEY &CO., 
84 Harrison Ave., Boston. 
L. E. BOYDEN, | 
18 Brattle Sq., Boston. 
LEO. A. WILSON, 
73 Essex St., cor. Oxford St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 


BAY STATE SEAM-FACE 
GRANITE CO 
89 State St., Room 52, Boston. 


GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE) 


Cc ’ 
160 Fifth Ave., New York. 
85 Water St., Boston. | 


SCREEN:3. 


NEW ENGLAND METAL 
SCREEN CO., 
53 State St., Boston.| 
U. S. SCREEN & WEATHER 
STRIP CO., 
339 Washington St., Boston.| 
J. OTIS McFADDEN, 
23 Cornhill, Boston 
HIGGINS MFG. CO., 
178 Devonshire St., Room 310, Boston. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


GEORGE M. STEVENS, 
15 Chardon St., Boston. 


WALL PAPER. 


| 

J. W. GERRY, 
51 and 53 Cornhill, Boston. 

THOMAS F. SWAN, | 
12 Cornhill, Boston. | 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. | 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
| 160 Fifth Ave., New York 
85 Water St., Boston. 





Professional 
Ethics. 


eee RAGE, 





| The following... 
..- CODE OF ETHICS... 
- Prepared in Conformity with the 


sk Best Standards of Practice, and 
AP Recommended to its [embers by 

“ix the Boston Society of Architects, 
was «+e: eee*e#eeteee 


} 
ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- - 1895... 


SEcTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

. 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.”’ 
* 

SecTION 4. No Member shond guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

. 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

= 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
<o employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

SecTIon 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

. 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 


+ 
SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 
* 


SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

SECTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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Steel Ceilings 


DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW 
EMBOSSED PLATES 
Cornices, Borders and Moulds 
to Harmonize. 
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Write for Catalogue No. 14 of latest designs. ra 
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We make a complete line of Panelled 
Fire Doors and Shutters for Interior and 
Exterior use. 














THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


Eastern Dept, W. L. WEDGER & CO., 10 India St., Boston. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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THE H. B. SMITH CO. "3255 su 


New York. 
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MANUPACTURERS. 
Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 








Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


Borascsmen s0s9- NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 


Send for Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA. 





SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
32 Broadway, New York. 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES: 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t. 





CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 





PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


= OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 








BOSTON AGENTS: 
WaALpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 





INOW Ready 


“TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE.” 


Parts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, 


Price 40 cents per Part. 








We Adjust All Stops And Tighten Your Windows. 
Bradshaw fem Keep your 
Automatic 7a, Windows 
© opens into Window “He sas 
00m like a door. Opener, ee 6. L. SCHICKER, 


Builders’ Exchange. 


: Public Buildings, Office Bidgs., Cleveland, 0. 
FOR.. Hotels, Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, A. A. HAYDEN, 
; Flats, Residences, etc. etc. Scranton, Pa. 
Can be put on any window, OLD or NEW. 
Does Not Alter Your Window. 





Address Headquarters, BUFFALO, N. Y. 











BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 











New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 
BRICK. — FP M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
: Ca afloat. 
i - we eeses “ gese6eee6seousces 2 25 @ 2 50 Domestic Com. Yard 
cD. PTT @ 550 858@ 950 In - " 
Long Teland...........+--++++++0 — 4 — Domestic Face Sq. Hard8 Ag one 
OE... nue eosbdaguccheowanp eg 18 00 
Haverstraw Bay es @ 550 Philadelphia Salmon @ 5650 
pebvebebenssevescn @ 575 35 00 @ b 00 7 5 50 
HOlOW .. 2... 200 -eeeseccteceeces + 700 1000 @ 1100 ight Sean | 
"a. BrOWD ....cccccesccecces 3 op Phil, mould Medium ps os 
bad red... cs? rine ca ( @ 120 ated Red - nie 
va peat Enamelled B’k 
arte ne ed. sand edesteedbace Imported Dark 6 Ber 
Baltimore etiduascasdwbsstecoosses 4 2 4 . 2 7 (edge) 
pe gaaaetmmanepete 1750 @ 18 50 pt Fy Ad Pressed @ 110 
Milwaukee ..........--+++-++++ 120 00 @ 136 00 sea. © i 
Moulded : Domestic 4 0e 4 
Bek Premed, 20... ccisevssccscoess @ 200 Enam. ) | Second * @ 12 
Bi. Regret eee @ 270 90 00 @ 100 00 Third @ 1000 
Moulded TS ee 4500 @ 7000 noe eet) 
_—- - + - | 8500 @ 10000 | pm. { § 8 
_ ponmnaiind (edge and end)....... 90 00 @ 110 00 oe & 
Hock land Rath. 6: inc cteedsornesae 7; 
common . welt NOV - | 


cG. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 
Send for Catalogue. 








E. T. BARNUM, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ART METAL WORK 


eve IN ove 


BRASS, STEEL and IRON. 


Send for Catalogue. 
































